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every drop. 


of your 


milk 


Land O'Lakes Calf Milk Replacer switches calves 
immediately after colostrum, lets you sell all your 
valuable milk! Contains 10% added fats, 22% more 
calories—no cereals. It’s a milk product! 


f you sell fluid milk, you can now increase your 
] base and boost milk profits the year around. If 
you sell only manufacturing milk, you can market 
every drop. 

Simply switch your calves at 4 days to Land 
O’ Lakes Calf Milk Replacer. Calf Milk Replacer 
takes calves off the milk you should be selling. 

And remember this: Calf Milk Replacer is a milk 
product, not a milk substitute, so it cannot create 
a milk surplus. (Contains no cereals.) It is, however, 
fortified with vitamins, trace minerals, antibiotics. 





It does contain 10% added fats to give your calves 
22% extra calories over and above maintenance. 
Extra calories for building extra weight, better hair 
coat and thriftier condition. 

Yet, with all these advantages, you can feed Land 
O’Lakes Calf Milk Replacer for about $1.75 per 
hundredweight—far under the price of fluid milk. 
That’s where your profit comes in! 

Isn’t it time you made the switch? It’s as easy 
as walking into your Land O’ Lakes dealer’s and 
saying Calf Milk Replacer! 


Gir) Certified for switching calves at 4 days by Anoka Research Farms 


ene 
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SEE YOUR DEALER TO 
SELL EVERY DROP OF MILK 


CALF MILK 
REPLACER 


ARIZONA: Southwest Co- 
operative Wholesale 
CALIFORNIA: Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central Calif.; Son 
Joa win Valley Poultry Pro- 
ducers Association; California 
Farm Supply Co. 
COLORADO: Denver Milk 
Producers, inc. 

IDAHO: Idaho Egg Producers 
MUINOTS: Hlinois Milk Pro- 
ducers 

tOWA: Lond O'Lakes Dealers 
MICHIGAN: Michigan Form 
Bureou Services, inc. 
MINNESOTA: Land O' Lakes 
Deolers 

MISSOURI, MFA Co-op Ex- 
change 

MONTANA; Lond O° Lukes 
Deolers 

NEBRASKA: Lond O' Lokes 
Deolers 

NORTH DAKOTA: All Lond 
O' Lokes Deolers 

OREGON: Pacific Supply Co- 
operative 

SOUTH DAKOTA: All Land 
O' Lokes Deciers 
TENNESSEE: Mid-South Milk 
Producers Association 


TEXAS: Gulf Coast Federated 
Feed Association, North Texos 
Producers Association; 
Wichita Falls Area Milk Pro- 
ducers Association 

UTAH: Utah Poultry and Farm- 
ers Cooperative Association 
WASHINGTON, Washington 
Cooperative Farmers Associa- 
tron 

WISCONSIN: Land O° Lokes 
Deolers; Wisconsin Farmco 
Service 

WYOMING; Big Horn Co- 
Operative Marketing Associo- 
tion 


SOLD AS CALF 
MAKER IN 


ALABAMA, FLORIDA, 
GEORGIA: The Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association 
DELAWARE, KENTUCKY, 
MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, WEST 
VIRGINIA, TENNESSEE: South 
ern Stotes Cooperative, inc. 
INDIANA; Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion, inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH 
CAROLINA: Farmers Co- 
operative Exchange, inc. 


SOLD AS FELCO 
CALF DEVELOPER IN 


IOWA: Farmers Elevator 
Service Co, 





Land 0 Lakes. Calf Milk Replacer 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN 
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- \ / | { makes truck history with 


OPERATION “HIGH GEA 


GMC is on the move with the biggest engineering, design and quality- 


control program the industry has ever known . . . bringing you the 
greatest advances and money-saving value in farm trucks today! 


Backed by the keenest brains and manufacturing know-how in the 
business, Operation “High Gear” is producing trucks unsurpassed for 
their advanced features, rugged reliability and money-saving economy. 


GMC true “Farm-Bred” Trucks are loaded with power, style and 
money-saving features . . . trucks built to outlast anything in their class! 
GMC Truck & Coach—a General Motors Division. 





FROM :-TON TO 45-TON... GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY! 





99 


A GMC pickup is priced surprisingly low 
and you get a great many dollars extra in 
standard equipment alone, such as: 


Strongest, tightest closing tailgate 
Four coats of protective finish 

Foam rubber seats 

Wrap-around bumper 

Wood floor with steel skid strips 

GMC truck-built engine 

Fast-ratio cruising axle 

Heaviest front crossmember 

Strongest rear axle 

M-400 bearings with 7 times longer life 


Double wall cab and body construction 


ANG 


NERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


TRUCKS) 














t Chis Yuletide fue at Sdaes Milkers, 


tuke especial pleasure in conveying to all our 
present and future friends and clients of 

the dairy fworld our sincere fishes for 
happiness and prosperity in the coming year, 
together fith our pledge of a superior 


Maes A.S Maes AS 
Large Medium 


MAES MILKERS, 


MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


product and unsurpassed service. 


INC. 








YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 
Ve nt stationery for sands 
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Udder Ointment—soothes 
chapped udders without leaving 
Sticky, dirt-collecting residue 


Pleasant-scented Hess & Clark Udder 
Ointment contains special soothing 
ingredients in exclusive penetrating 
base. Will not harden even in cold 
weather. Helps heal wire scratches, 
cuts, sores, and bruises on teats and 
udders. 

Good for human use, too... just 
the thing for chapped hands, cuts, 
bruises, burns, and sunburn. Probably 
you'll want two cans of Udder Oint- 
ment — one for the dairy barn and 
another for household use. Use Hess 
& Clark Udder Ointment regularly 
to prevent chapping and soreness dur- 
ing cold, damp weather. Money-back 
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COVER PICTURE 


Almost every home has its Christmas tra- 
ditions. Staff photographer Jim Baird and his 
family have adopted the gingerbread church as 
one of theirs. Pictured here is 3-year - old 
Steven curious . . . and hungry . . . examining 
the art work and getting as close as he can to 
all that fluffy white frosting his mother used for 
snow. Preparations began last summer on 
grandfather’s farm as Steven, his sister Paula, 
and older brother Perry gathered the pine cones 
for the trees. We wonder how many sampling 
finger marks will be found Christmas morning. 





Unwholesome, immoral and questionable 
medical advertising is excluded. A sincere et- 
fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 
able people. We will always take it as « favor 
to be notified promptly whenever any adver- 
tiser’s dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence a lack of business hon- 


Hoard’s Dairyman, copyright 1958 by W. D. 
Hoard & Sons Company, All rights reserved. 
Title registered U. S. Patent office. 

Published the 10th and 25th of each month 
by W. D. Hoard & Sons Company, 28 Mil- 
weuikee Avenue, West, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. Entered as second-class matter July 


guarantee. 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
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A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 





25, 1902, at the post office at Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, under the act of March 3, 1879. 

Subscription Prices, United States and pos- 
sessions, 3 years, $2.00. One year, $1.00. In 
Canada, 1 year, $2.00; three peas. .00. In 
all other countries including Latin America, 1 
year, $3.00. 

The receipt of Hoard's Dairyman is notifica- 
tion that money on subscription has been re- 
ceived. The label on paper will show date to 
which subscription is paid. Changes of address 
should reach us three weeks in advance. In- 
clude old address 


or. Advertisers recognize the readers of Hoard's 
Dairyman as an up-to-date class of farmers, and 
we hold our columns for the patronage of oaly 
those with whom our readers can deal wits 
profit and satisfaction. 

Hoard’s Dairyman is published on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. Advertising copy for 
the 10th of the month issue must be received 
before the 15th of the preceding month, For 
the 25th of the month issue, copy must be 
received by the Ist of that month 
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Washington 


Dairygrams 


ia} 


CORN REFERENDUM BRINGS ANOTHER HASSLE ON INTERPRETATION 
OF FARMER SENTIMENT ON CONTROLS. BENSON CLAIMS 
SUPPORT FOR THROWING THEM OUT. OTHERS SAY THAT 
NONCOMPLIANCE GROWERS (88 PER CENT) SIMPLY HAD 
THEIR VOTES BOUGHT BY PROMISED SUPPORT LEVEL. 





MEAT AND DAIRY PRODUCER LEADERS FEAR BIG CORN CROP AND 
GRADUALLY FALLING PRICES WILL BRING MORE FEEDING 
AND SURPLUSES OF BEEF, PORK, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





DAIRY PROGRAM FOR NEXT CONGRESS VERY MUCH UP IN THE AIR 
AS MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION PLANS ANOTHER 
STUDY OF SELF-HELP PROGRAM. GRANGE STANDS PAT. 
FARM COMMITTEES IN HOUSE AND SENATE NOT SET 
BECAUSE NEW MEMBERS ARE YET TO BE APPOINTED. 





SENATE MAJORITY LEADER LYNDON JOHNSON SAYS FARM PROGRAM 
IS ONE OF 12 ISSUES TO BE CONSIDERED BY NEW 
CONGRESS. CHARGES THERE IS SOMETHING WRONG WHEN 
THE GOVERNMENT MUST SPEND 53 CENTS FOR EVERY 
DOLLAR OF NET INCOME TO THE FARMER. 











MILK PRODUCTION DROPS AFTER ESTABLISHING FIVE CONSECU- 





TIVE RECORDS 1953-57. ESTIMATE 126.1 BILLION 
POUNDS FOR 1958 AS COMPARED TO RECORD 126.4 
BILLION IN 1957. AGRICULTURt DEPARTMENT PREDICTS 
1959 PRODUCTION MAY EXCEED RECORD 1957 OUTPUT. 


DRY WHOLE MILK MAKING PROGRESS. AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
SCIENTISTS HAVE SUCCEEDED IN PRODUCING DRY WHOLE 
MILK CRYSTALS THAT RECONSTITUTE READILY IN 
WATER TO GIVE MILK COMPARABLE IN FLAVOR AND FOOD 
VALUE TO THAT OF FRESH MILK. SEVERAL SHORTCOMINGS 
REMAIN TO BE CORRECTED BEFORE PRODUCT IS READY 
FOR COMMERCIAL USE. 





* * * 
j | 
In YOUR next issue! Pe 
’ > = , ° DS, 
WHAT'S AHEAD FOR DAIRY FARMERS IN 1959? DAik yaa 





An up-to-date, factual report based on the 
recent Nationa] Agricultura] Outlook Conference 
will be presented 

WE LIKE OUR SEEDING METHODS The sec- 
ond half of the current Hoard’s Dairyman Round 
Table begins with a question and answer discus- 
sion on establishing thick stands of legumes and 
grasses for hay, pasture, and silage. Our dairy- 
men come from Missouri, West Virginia, New 
Hampshire, Tennessee, New York, and Georgia. 

DON’T OVERLOOK LIABILITY INSURANCE ... 
The third and concluding article in our insur- 
ance series shows how you may be held respon- 
sible for the safety of visitors or employees. Re- 
sults could be disastrous if negligence is proven. 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 
BEGINS .. . This is the 29th consecutive year for 
the annual picture cow judging contest. Be sure 
to see the Jersey class, which is first this year, 


AND MANY MORE... 
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NEW FROM ) 
JAMESWAY... 


the lowest line 
of ice bank coolers in 


the industry 






a i: 
NEW 


dimension 
for 
ice Bank 
Coolers 


3A 
wee 


AMESWAY “trim-line” styling And you get a host of other 
gives milk handling a light- Jamesway extras — one-piece 
hearted lift with a new low 34” fiberglas cabinet (stronger than 
height. It’s another bonus-extra steel); 18-8 stainless steel frame 
added to these exclusive features: — no rust or corrosion; rounded 


® Double Premium Cooling — corners for thorough cleaning; 
. e aE . remote or built-in control. 150, 
delivers 38° cooling in minutes. 200, 250, 300, 400, 500 gallon 
Assures low blend tempera- 


tures, never gives bacteria a ; 
regulations. 


chance. For complete details and in- 
© 2-Way Temp Barrier — cold formation on Jamesway’s easy 
in, heat out! Perfectly cooled ownership plan see your James- 
milk every day, any day. Bond- way Cealer. For folder write: 
ed fiberglas, styrofoam and James Mfg. Co., Dept. HD-128, 


units. Complies with all *3-A 


aluminum Temp Barrier ac- c/o ‘ou nearest division office. 
tually holds milk 4 days at 38° Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Lancaster, 
with power off. Pa., Los Angeles 63, Calif 


All of the water, over all of the ice, all of the time 
— exclusive Jamesway flow pattern 











Fast-flowing, mountain Sani-Kool’s 2-way Jamesway’s new “trim- 

cold water sweeps heat Temp Barrier keeps line” styling solves in- 

away from the sides fiberglas exterior com- stallation—so compact ” 
and bottom for Double pletely dry. No sweat- it slides through the 

Premium cooling. Costs ing or spotting. A milk-house door. No 

less to lower and main- swish of a clo.: and structural remodeling 

tain milk temperatures. it’s inspoction-cle-n. to run up cost 


Direct Expansion Cooler 


Only 32” high for easy 
pouring, fast cleaning 
All 18-8 non-magnetic 
stainless steel construc- 
tion. Direct cooling with 
serpentine coils... fast, 
no condensation above 
the milk line. . Grease- 
less nylon gear motor 
Remote control panel or 
self-contained units. 160 
to 500 gal. capacity 





Jamesway. 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING» 


FOR POULTRY * FOR DAIRY * FOR LIVESTOCK 





Stubborn mastitis cases 





respond to 





Soxipent 


U.S. Pat wO. 2720704 








Soxipent is more than just another mastitis 
remedy. This smooth, micronized emulsion 
spreads quickly throughout the quarter to 
destroy mastitis-causing bacteria, without 
harming delicate udder tissues. Soxipent con- 
tains 2 selected antibiotics and 2 sulfas, plus 
cobalt, in an exclusive, patented formula which 
clearly sets it apart from standard mastitis 
preparations. 

This unrivalled formulation is highly effec- 
tive against all organisms usually associated 
with mastitis... not only stops reproduction 
and growth of these bacteria, but actually kills 
them. Produces a maximum chance of recovery, 
even in serious cases. You can use Soxipent in 





/t always pays to 
consult your 


veterinarian 
he knows best 
—what's best 








healthy quarters, too, to prevent the spread 
of infection. 

At the first sign of mastitis in your herd, 
consult your veterinarian. Get Soxipent in con- 
venient tubes—a dozen in the handy new, 
flip-top box—or in disposable syringes. Dis- 
pei3sed only by veterinarians. 


For effective herd pote: 
mastitis, prevent the s 

of infection by regular use of 
Nolvasan, the powerful sanitizing 
compound, as an udder wash. 





HOARD'S DA!RYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, 
Bouquets . . . 


These columns are open to the readers 
of Hoard's Dairyman for the expression 
of their opinion on any subject, wheth 
er radical or conservative, destructive or 
constructive, wise or foolish, critical or 
commendatory. Hoard’s Dairyman as 
sumes no responsibility for opinions 
expressed 





Mama gone shopping? 
In your September 25 issue on 
the pattern page, I was amused 
to see on No. 808, mother deer 
with antlers! Or, as my 5-year- 
old daughter said, “Maybe mama 
deer went shopping and daddy 
deer is watching the little fawn.” 
Really enjoy your magazine, 
though. My husband has enjoyed 
the articles on bulk tank pickup 
We have had our bulk tank truck 
for two years. It sure is a won- 
derful improvement over milk cans 
Mrs. ARTHUR GOODWIN, Sr. 
Connecticut 


Promote soft ice cream 


The soft ice cream industry is 
the newest and fastest growing 
segment of the dairy industry. 
Their product is also known as 
“ice milk” in Illinois, “sherbet” in 
Michigan, by other names in other 
States, and oftentimes is referred 
to by John Q. Public as “frozen 
custard.” 

This industry has the largest po- 
tential of all dairy products for 
increasing their sales and thereby 
helping to reduce dairy surpluses 
It is estimated that not over 10 
per cent of the population has 
tasted soft ice cream and/or have 
any idea that it is a pasteurized 
and homogenized dairy food 

Though American farmers invest 
in national and local advertising, 
the soft ice cream industry does 
not get l-cent’s worth of recog- 
nition, promotion, and/or adver- 
tising by the American Dairy As- 
sociation and the National Dairy 
Council. 

Ohio Harry J. KIMPEL 


Needs safety brace 


I was interested in the barrel 
feed rack shown in the Handy Hint 
section of the October 10 issue 

I have two racks similar to those 
built by Mr. Spears, except that 
mine are three half barrels long 
on each side and are on skids. I 
would like to make one suggestion 
regarding his rack. Since I lost 
two heavy springing Jersey heifers 
within two months that were 
pushed into the feed rack by other 
cows, I welded two supports on 
each side (only one support would 
be necessary on the half barrel 
length). 

I make this suggestion with the 
hope that it may help others. 

Texas BENNO A. KLABUNDE 


Then ...no surplus 


My husband and I agree with 
L. G. Kuhnau of Wisconsin. We 
have plenty of places here in ovr 
county, too, that ship milk unfit 
to drink. 

We wrote our dairy about this 
and they said the cream had to 
meet certain standards before it 
goes into butter. But I don’t see 
how it can. Many of these places 
wash their utensils only once a 
week, never wash a dirty udder, 
and milk in dirty places. 

We know this to be true for my 
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husband helped the local vet test 
for Bang’s and saw for himself 
Many of the places never had hot 
water to offer the vet to wash his 
hands after testing 

We live in Indiana but ship our 
milk to Cincinnati, Ohio, there- 
fore, we have board of health in- 
spection from there. They are 
very careful to go over every- 
thing, which it should be. But 
here in Indiana they are very lax. 
Let’s keep this unfit milk and poor 
quality butter off the market, and 
I bet there will be no surplus. 


Indiana Mrs. Ep. ALLGEIER 


Proof’s in the pudding 


We are a small family on a 
small farm and must make every 
penny count. We are buying a 70- 
acre farm which most people 
wished was out of existence, but 


as neither one of us is over 25, and 
we both love the farm, maybe we 
can succeed 

I want to tell you how much we 
enjoyed the basic recipes you pub- 
lished in the July 25 issue. They 
are like having a package mix 
without the expense. Our children, 
ages 4, 2, and 3 months, especially 
like the pudding recipe. Thank 
you for recipes that call for some- 
thing besides a ready-made, store- 
bought mix 


Ohio Mrs. Jerry L. OGdEN 


. . . bouquet 
We enjoy your fine magazine 


very much and find your articles 
on current problems very helpful. 


We especially want to commend 
you on your practice of not ac- 
cepting liquor ads. We are sure 
that you are under pressure to 


accept them and are glad that you 
have stood firm. 

Many of the farmers in this area 
get the Hoard’s Dairyman. It has 
become the authority to which we 
refer on various questions. 

MR. AND Mrs. Rosert S. KEPPLE 

Pennsylvania 


The way of heathens 


Congratulations to Leonard Pase- 
now on his letter about our land 
needing a Sabbath year. If man 
would do all things like God says, 
there wouldn't be anything wrong 
We would live abundantly and 
happily 

Mrs. H. Morlock, Michigan should 
read Proverbs 14:12 and 16:25: 
“There is a way that seemeth 
right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.” 
God Almighty thought this Scrip- 
ture was worth repeating for man’s 
good. 

But man thinks he knows more 











“I'm writing Santa ... how do 
you spell ‘tightwad’?” 


than God so he reasons for him- 
self and where has it gotten us? 
To the place where the soil won't 
raise nourishing food any more 
We have to stuff with vitamins 
and most of them are synthetic 
and do no good at all. So we are 
a sick nation and just can't figure 
out why. 

Also, without Almighty God's in- 
tervention, man has come to the 
place where he is going to blow 
himself off the face of the earth. 
All because they disregard God's 
laws for happiness and prosperity 
They have gone the way of heathen 
people and are ignorant of the fact 

Let’s get our Bibles out and go 
back to God's way of life, and see 
how much better things will be. 

Texas Mrs. CLYDE SMITH 


Questions milking 
intervals 


Will you kindly ask your read- 
ers how their production has fared 
after being on the 10-14 hour milk- 
ing interval for several years? 

From the experimental work on 
this subject, by several stations, 
the over-all production wasn’t af- 
fected. But I sincerely believe 
that, if an honest appraisal is 
made by those of us who are on 
the 10-14 hour, we will frankly 
admit that our production has been 
affected by this change. 

Montana HERB BALLOU 


Wants price curbs 


Ceilings or controlled prices set 
by the government should never 
have been taken away. Living 
costs and wages went up, and up 
Someday they will have to come 
down, then it will hurt. 

All people do is handle more in- 
flated dollars to pay income taxes. 

What sense is there to paying 
$3,000 for a two-plow tractor or 
$3,000 or more for an automobile? 

High prices take the peoples’ 
money as fast as they earn it. In 
depression times, back in 1929 and 
1930, the dollar had a lot of buy- 
ing power 

Inflated dollars are bad for the 
American people. As the dollar 
goes down, living costs, farm ma- 
chinery, cars, and homes go up, 
and up, until people can’t buy 
Then we will have millions out of 
jobs and another depression, much 
worse than back in 1930. 

The quicker the government 
would stop inflation and lower 
prices, the better it would be. 

Wisconsin FRED ERB 


Sends H.D. to friends 


Thank you for the easy-to-order 
or renew subscription blank under 
Washington Dairygrams in each is- 
sue of Hoard’s Dairyman. We 
have used it to send your good 
paper to friends. We find Hoard’s 
Dairyman the best of all and think 
they will, too. 


New Hampshire F. J. H. 


Non-farmers control 


In our farm organizations the 
non-farmers always seem to steer 
the farmers into their way of 
thinking for their benefit. The 
farmer is in the barrel; the non- 
farmer controls the cover. 

How many of our farm laws, 
rules, and so forth have been writ- 
ten by farmers and voted in by 
farm vote? 

Bernarp S, MaJEwSKI 

New York 
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One piece, full size cover for easy cleaning. Agitator lifts out as cover is raised. 
Completely self-contained . . . level, plug in and you're ready to cool milk 
Direct-expansion refrigeration with high velocity spiral coil. 


All 18-8 stainless steel tank with quality features found in larger EM-BEE 
models. 

Unique construction features rugged corkboard insulation and no metal-to-metal 
contact between inner liner and outer jacket except at lip of tank. 


@ Field accessible, semi-hermetic condensing unit. 


ee ee eee 
PAUL MUELLER company 


KANSAS AT PHELPS e SPRINGFIELD. MISSOURI! 
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MORE PROOF... 


NEW PURINA RATIONS 


-IT PAYS TO FEED PURINA 





MAKE TON MORE 
MILK PER COW 


Nee high-efficiency Purina milking 
rations have produced lactation increases 
in the Purina Farm dairy herd averaging 
over 2000 lbs. milk per cow. 


Developed by years of extensive labora- 
tory study, these new rations were tested 
on large numbers of typical grade dairy 
cows in Purina’s herd over a period of 
several years. Effects of weather, roughage 
and individual cow performance were prac- 
tically eliminated. 


Early tests, comparing experimental groups 
of strikingly similar groups of cows over 
two complete lactations (both groups on 
established rations the first year . . . control 
groups on same ration during test year) 
indicated 2000-lb. milk per cow increases 
were to be expected. Subsequent tests fully 
confirmed earlier results. 


Because added production per cow almost 
without exception leads to substantially 
increased profit per cow, Purina’s new ra- 
tions offer dairymen a great new oppor- 
tunity to make more milk per cow, more 
milk per man, more net profit from their 
dairy operations. 


Already stocked by most of Purina’s 5000 
Dealers, these new rations will shortly be 
available nationally. Call or visit your 
nearest Purina Dealer. Let him show you 
how Purina’s new high-efficiency milking 
rations can help your cows produce up to 
a ton more milk per cow. 





BELOW ARE COMBINED WEIGHTED AVERAGES OF 
ON-THE-FARM TEST RESULTS... PROVING HOW 
NEW PURINA MILKING RATIONS HELPED COWS 
PRODUCE UP TO A TON MORE MILK PER YEAR 





Previous Lactation 
(all cows on estab- 
lished milking ration) 


Test Year 


Difference in 
Lactation 


Group fed 
new milking 
ration 


Group fed 
established 
milking ration 


Difference 
in groups 








l 


14,891 


16,958 


2,067 





14,024 


13,899 


“Tae 





867 


3,059 


+2192 








NEW PURINA MILKING RATIONS CAN HELP YOUR HERD 


PRODUCE UP TO A TON MORE MILK PER COW. 
SEE YOUR PURINA DEALER FOR DETAILS! 








Merry Christmas! 
May you and the members of your family enjoy 
a joyous Christmas and a prosperous New Year! 
THE RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « St. Louis, Mo. 


FEED PURINA...YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD FOR 


QUALITY.. 


URINA 


. MILKING 


-SERVICE 
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Tester makes 6 official visits a year. 





IN ENGLISH MILKING PARLOR herd tester (right) checks owner’s weekly milk weights as official weights and tests are 
Members may elect to have extra visits for a total of 8, 10 or 12 each year. 
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D.H.1.A. costs are shared in Britain 


All British dairy farmers, if they 
test or not, support herd testing, 
with 40 per cent of cows on test. 
Only 10 per cent tested in U. S. 


by Joseph Eduard 





Because Josep Edwards is widely trav- 
eled and favorably known in the United 
States, we asked him, as an international 
authority on production testing, to compare 
U.S. herd testing with the program in Eng- 
land and Wales. His articie outlines their 
program but makes no comparisons. We 
have taken the liberty of inserting com- 
parative information in brucketed, indented 
paragraphs throughout his article. 


—THE EDITORS 











land and Wales has had a difficult time 

in recent years because of constantly ris- 
ing costs. In the past 10 years, for example, 
the major cost item — wages — has been in- 
creased no fewer than nine times. 

In spite of the higher fees that farmers have 
had to pay, membership has held up well, rising 
from 4,000 production tested herds in 1939 to 
25,000 in 1956. Today, 24,500 herds are enrolled. 

This slight reduction in membership has been 
offset by an increase in the size of herds so that 
more cows than ever before are on test. These 


\ S IN most countries, herd testing in Eng- 


The author, Dr. Edwards, is scientific advisor to the 
Milk Marketing Board of England and Wales and head 


of its Production Division. 


802,000 cows are about 3: per cent of all cows 
in the dairy herds of the country. 

[In the United States, 39,985 herds are on 
standard D.H.LA. test. In 1939 there were 25,- 
949 herds on test. Our gain in herds is 54 per 
cent while England and Wales gained 612 per 
cent. 

[But the U.S. has added owner-sampler herds 
since 1939. Today, 21,269 herds are on this 
form of testing. Adding these herds to stan- 
dard herds raises U.S. testing increase to 136 
per cent. 

[Where England and Wales test 802,000, or 
33 per cent, of their dairy cows, we test 1,548,- 
884 on standard plan D.Hd-A. and 490,001 on 
owner-sampler, 7.5 and 2.4 per cent respectively 
of our dairy cow population. 

[As will be indicated later, England and 
Wales have a private milk records service 
which might be compared to our weigh-a-day- 
a-month plan. Their service covers 7.1 per cent 
of their dairy cow population and ours only 0.4 
per cent of U.S. dairy cows. 

{In total, England and Wales reach 40.1 per 
cent of their cattle and we reach 10.2 per cent. ] 

Our herd testing program is organized and 
run by a farmer cooperative organization, the 
Milk Marketing Board, which markets all milk 
produced. This board, in addition to marketing 
all milk and operating our herd testing pro- 
gram, is responsible for the national artificial 
breeding service. It operates 22 centers with 
studs of bulls of 15 different breeds. The 700 
sires in our service last year inseminated 1,- 
400,000 cows, of which 900,000 were dairy and 
dual-purpose animals. 

Obviously, these three main services, all pro- 
vided by one national cooperative, lead to a co- 
ordination of activity. To maintain and furth- 
er improve our artificial breeding service, for 
example, we look to herd testing and sire prov- 
ing through our national milk records work. 

Since the herd testing activity is so vital to 
our industry, our board has seen fit to subsidize 
herd testing which benefits, directly or indi- 
rectly, every dairyman in England and Wales. 


But first a word about our herd testing sys- 
tem. The tester normally makes six official 


/ visits a year. Members may elect to have extra 


visits for a total of 8, 10, or 12 a year. 

Naturally, the basic fee varies with the size 
of the herd. For example, it is $55 for herds of 
1 to 15 cows, and $120 for 46 to 55 cows. Ifa 
member elects to have more visits made by 
the tester, these are charged at $12 a visit. 

[Standard plan D.H.1.A. and owner-sampler 
in the U.S. provide 12 official visits to the farm 
and 12 tests. Average standard rates for a 30- 
cow herd in five Midwest states is $150 per 
year. For 40 cows, average rate is $180. 

{If British farmers asked for 12 visits, the 
cost would increase from indicated $120 to a 
total of $192 per year. 

{Our average owner-sampler rate in Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Michigan, and Illinois is $82 per 
year for a 30-cow herd. } 

The fee is paid not by a direct payment from 
the farmer to the tester or the board but 
through a deduction from the miik check. This 
deduction is evenly distributed over 12 monthly 
installments. The payment includes the ser\ 
ices of milk recording, butterfat testing, calf 
marking, and clerical work. 

Many of my American readers will have 
raised an eyebrow at our six official visits a 
year rather than the 12 required under your 
D.H.LA. program. In addition, we require that 
every member must weigh the milk of his cows 
at weekly intervals. These records must be kept 
accurately. They are carefully checked at the 
time of the herd tester’s official visit. 

[Weekly milk weights are not required in 
the United States. ] 

We have long believed that a dairy farmer 
gets the most out of his records if he weighs 
the milk himself at least weekly. This has been 
a part of our herd testing philosophy since 
1914 when we began our herd testing program. 

There are, of course, many members who 
personally record daily milk weights. At last 
count, 5,000 farmers are doing this. They are 
convinced that this is (Turn to page 1248) 
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CAUSES OF 
CAKED UDDERS 


Heavy demands for protein as the colostrum 
or first milk is formed when cows freshen may 
be a factor in causing caked udders. 

A University of Illinois dairy scientist says 
that heifers have a lower blood protein level 
than cows to start with. This makes heifers 





especially susceptible to caked udder troubles 
at calving time. High-producing cows also are 
often bothered with caked udders. 

Research indicates that the danger of caked 
udders can be reduced if some method can be 
found to keep blood protein levels up. 

In recent tests, heifers were injected with 
a protein preparation over a period of several 
hours after they already had severe cases of 
udder edema, or caked udder. The trouble 
cleared up almost entirely within 24 hours. 

Because high makes these injections 
impractical now, researchers turned to feeding 
high protein levels just before calving. 

Beginning six weeks before calving, they 
fed a group of Holstein, Ayrshire, and Jersey 
heifers six pounds of soybean oil meal daily 
in addition to good-quality roughage. While 
this did not increase blood protein levels, none 
of the heifers getting the high protein ration 
had severe cases of udder edema. They also 
seemed to produce more milk than control ani- 
mals, although the group was too small to 
prove that production increased. 


cost 


WHY WAIT 
60 DAYS? 


A report from the University of Arizona 
reaffirms the recommended practice of waiting 
60 days following calving before breeding cows. 
The following table shows the results of a 
study involving 150 cows, all of which had 
good general health and apparently normal 
reproductive organs. 


Days from calving 
te conception 


Per cent 
conception 


interval from calving 
to tet service 
50 days or less 31 100 
51-60 days 67 75 
61-90 days 70 94 
91 days and over 76 130 


Notice that the average conception rate in- 
creases rapidly between 50 and 60 days and 
continues +o increase as the period following 
calving increases. Some studies have indicated 
it would continue to increase up to about 120 
days. However, there is a point where economy 
rather than conception rate warrants breeding. 

Note also that the intervals from calving 
to conception are high for services at 50 days 
or less, decreased to a minimum at 60 days and 
then naturally increased as the time from 
calving to first service increases. The econom- 
ie point probably is between 60 and 90 days. 
To calve once a year, a cow cannot be bred 
sooner than about 85 days following calving. 

Additional research shows that the uterus 


of a cow returns to normal size and shape about 
30 days following calving while the mucosal 
lining requires an additional 20 to 30 days 
for complete recovery. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
HIGH-OIL CORN 


Lamb rations containing high-oil, high-pro- 
tein corn produced average gain increases of 7 
per cent at the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Corn used in these tests, covering four years, 
has averaged about 50 per cent more oil than 
regular hybrid varieties. Actual oil content has 
been about 64 per cent compared with 41% per 
cent for normal corn. 

At the same time, protein content of the 
corn used in experiments has averaged from 10 
to 11 per cent instead of the more normal 8 to 
9 per cent. 

While lambs on the test ate about 6 per cent 
less feed for each pound of gain, the carcasses 
did not grade any higher than those of lambs 
on regular corn rations. 

U. S. Garrigus, head of the LDllinois sheep 
division, reports that some hybrid varieties of 
this corn are now commercially available. 





1958 INDEX AVAILABLE 


Through the years we have made it a 
practice to publish a complete index of all 
articles appearing during the year. Many 
of our readers keep every issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman and this index is used for ref- 
erence purposes. We regret that due to 
space limitations, it was necessary to 
omit it this year. However, as a reader 
service we are making it available by 
separate mailing to anyone desiring it. 
There is no charge. Address: 1958 Index, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 











FEEDING CONTROLS 
FAT LEVEL 


University of Maryland tests show that the 
fat content of milk can be controlled by what 
is fed the dairy cow. 

Dr. J. C. Shaw reports that it is now pos- 
sible to control the fat content of milk by con- 
trolling the bacteria activity in the rumen. By 
doing this, a milk containing 1.5 per cent fat 
up to the normal level for a particular cow 
(from 3.5 to 6 per cent) can be produced. Thus 
far it has not been possible to increase the fat 
content above the normal fat level. 

By feeding special diets to the cow, the sci- 
entists were able to change the proportion of 
end products of digestion produced in the 
paunch. The research revealed what proportions 
of end products are needed to produce a certain 
level of fat in the milk. 

Dr. Shaw proposed that the results of this 
research may be an answer to the butterfat 
surplus. According to Shaw, there is no need 
to produce high fat content when butter is in 
surplus supply. 

The research will also be of value to those 
selling milk on a fat basis in that they can be 
shown how to feed for milk production with a 
high normal fat content, also how to avoid day 
to day variations of the fat test. 


COWS ARE 
HEAVY DRINKERS 


The average dairy cow will drink 12 to 15 
gallons of water a day. A high producer may 
need as much as 40 gallons daily. The amount 
will vary with the temperature and amount 
of succulent feed in the ration. 

It has been shown that dairy cows like their 
water often, too. They will take an average of 
10 drinks a day if they have free access to we 
ter in tanks or in pressure bowls. Experiments 
have shown that cows have produced 3 to 4 
per cent more milk when given free access to 
water than when watered twice daily, and 6 io 
11 per cent more than when watered once. 

They also will drink more when they get 
warm water in a protected place than when 
they have to drink through a hole in the ice 
in an outside, unprotected tank. In addition, it 
costs less to heat water with coal, oil, or gas 
before the cow drinks it than afterwards with 
high-priced grain or roughage. 

Before cold weather hits is the time to make 
sure pressure bowls and tank heaters are work- 
ing properly so that the herd will be assured 
of plenty of warm water at all times. 


GUIDE POSTS TO 
INTELLIGENT CULLING 


While culling low producers is always a sound 
management practice, with beef prices where 
they are, it is especially wise to cull now. 

Cornell University has prepared the follow- 
ing 18-point guide for culling. Check the follow- 
ing statements “yes” or “no” for the cows in 
your herd. 

“Yes” answers to the first nine questions 
are strong indications that the cows should 
be culled. 

1. If she is a first-calf heifer, did she produce 
30 per cent below the herd average? 

2. In the first 4 months of her lactation has 
she produced less than 130 pounds of butterfat? 

3. Is her 305-day m.e. lactation record below 
the average of herd mates freshening during 
the same year and season? 

4. Will she be dry 6 months or more? 

5. Does she have a record of mastitis? 

6. Is she positive to Bang’s disease test? 

7. Does she have breeding troubles? 

8. Will it pay you to replace this cow with 
a higher producer? 

9. Will it pay you to remove this cow with- 
out replacing her? 

10. Is there a replacement cow available? 

11. Is she an old cow? 


12. Did she have complications after last 
calving? 

13. Does she have a record of milk fever or 
ketosis? 

14. Is space needed for fresh heifers? 

15. Is the price of beef average to good? 

16. Is she below your herd’s average type? 

17. Is she a slow milker? 

18. Is she a spring freshener? 
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IN MILKING PARLOR 


Turn on 12, 24, or 36 lamps, depend- 
ing on weather. This may solve the 
problem of heating milking parlor. 


hy Ray Alexander 


MILKING parlor and a loose-housing sys- 
A tem looked like the answer to George 

Tyson of Watertown, Wis., if he was to 
stay in the dairy farming business. “I had 
considered a switch from my stall-type system 
for a long time,” George said, “but was really 
pushed into the change when the big stall barn 
burned down.” 

He selected the new herringbone plan for his 
milking parlor. 

Since the rebuilding was done during De- 
cember and January, he was particularly in- 
terested in finding a practical way to heat the 
parlor. He visited several installations to find 
out what other operators were doing. 

One dairyman, Valley Blakely near Delavan, 
Wis., had used two types of heating systems 
in his parlor. Blakely originally had put in a 
66,000 B.T.U. flame-type unit heater, but soon 
discovered it was impossible to confine the heat 
to the operator’s work area. Knowing that it 
was poor practice to heat up the cows as well 
as the fact that it was costing a lot of money 
to heat the air that escaped every time a cow 
was let in or out of the parlor, he tried another 
system. 

This second system was a bank of 32 heat 
lamps mounted about 20 inches above the op- 
erator’s head in a single row over the pit area. 
The bulbs used were 250 watts each and the 
same type as is used for brooding baby pigs 
and chicks. All of the heat is concentrated in 
the work area and the heat from the infrared 
heat lamps will not heat up the cows or go 
out the door every time it opens. 


Costs less ..- 


In checking the operating cost of the heat 
lamps, Blakely found that they did a very good 
job for about one-fourth the operating cost of 
the unit heater. He explained it this way. “I 
have the heat lamps on only during the three 
hours each day we are milking and then we 
heat only the pit area where we are working. 
The heat lamps are switched so we can turn 
off half of the system for mild days.” 

Blakely milks about 44 cows in a 4-stall 





The author Is assistant farm electrification engineer, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company. 
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THESE 32 HEAT LAMPS in single row over working area of milking parlor provide 
both heat and light. Temperatures are comfortable for operator even in zero weather. 


tandem parlor. His work area is 30 feet long 
and about 5 feet wide. 

Tyson also learned that another farmer, Nick 
Stoffel, Kewaskum, Wis., had put in a heat 
lamp fixture of 36 lamps for less than $100. 
This included the 36 infrared heat lamps of 
250 watts each. Stoffel had his fixture wired 
so he can turn on 12, 24, or all 36 lamps, to 
give adequate heat and light at all times in 
the work area. This is the only source of arti- 
ficial heat and iight in the 8-stall milking par- 
lor. The only time all 36 heat lamps were turned 
on was during a 10-day period of below-zero 
temperatures. 

The lightweight block building has 6 inches 
of insulation in the ceiling. There is no insula- 
tion in the walls or floor. Only 783 kilowatt 
hours of electricity were used from January 8, 
1958 to March 11, 1958. This represents an 
operating cost for heat and lights of about $8 
per month for the two coldest months. 

The water pipes are wrapped with thermo 
tape to prevent freezing and Stoffel has had 
no trouble with ice on the floor. 

He milks about 42 cows in his 8-stall parlor 
with 4 cows on a side. The work area is 35 feet 
long and about 5 feet wide. 

After checking on these two installations, 
Tyson figured how much it would cost him to 
install a heat lamp system in his milking par- 
lor. He was pleased to find that he could put 
in the heat lamps for the same money he had 
planned on spending for just the fluorescent 
lighting fixtures. He also figured he would 
save about $635 initial investment by using 
the heat lamps for both heat and light. This 
is the way he broke it down: $350 for the unit 
heater and controls; tank, $180; installation 
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cost saved, $25; $80 for first tank of gas. 

Tyson decided that a fixture which would 
provide both heat and light for such a small 
initial investment was a good gamble and 
proceeded to adapt the idea to his parlor. 

He decided to have 2 rows of 10 heat lamps 
each to assure an even distribution of heat and 
light. His system provides about 50 watts per 
square feet of floor area. The pit is only 16 
feet long, but is about 6 feet, § inches wide 
with the pipeline milker down the center. A 
switched circuit of four evenly-spaced sockets 
was included. Sockets are used for heat lamps 
in winter and ordinary lamps in summer. 

“I get more light from the heat lamps right 
where it is needed than I expected to get from 
the fluorescent fixtures,” admits Tyson, ‘‘and 
the heat is on the instant I flip the switch and 
is off again just as quick.” 

Another thing Tyson likes about heat lamps 
is that when a cow comes into the parlor with 
snow on her back, she leaves with snow on her 
back as the air is not warmed up by the infra- 
red lamps. 


Locate lamps properly ... 


Heat lamps might be the answer to your 
heating problem if you are planning a loose- 
housing dairy operation or have a small work 
area that requires an even concentration of 
heat in a large building (such as a repair shop). 

The secret of using heat lamps is to pro- 
vide enough lamps and properly locate them 
to keep you comfortable. The heat from the 
lamps will not raise the air temperature enough 
to keep you warm. This means the lamps must 
be located where the heat rays from the lamps 
will fall directly on you. THE END 








How father and son 


farm together 


Understanding and confidence in each other are main 
elements in father-son partnerships. Here is how five 
agreements are working for Round Table members. 


EW things in life give a man as much satis- 
K faction as having his son join him in life's 
work. But family love alone does not assure 

1 successful business partnership. The element of 
quity is important in family businesses, too 

In this Round Table we visit five father-son 
rms and explore their working agreements. But 
irst let’s get acquainted before putting our ques- 

ms to them 

F’. M. Day and his sons, J. W. am L. Day, Vir- 
ginia: For 10 years the father and two sons have 
been operating a 36l-acre dairy farm with 54 milk 
yws averaging 12,607 pounds milk and 510 pounds 
fat. Other than milk and surplus cattle, about 30 
tons of hay are sold from the farm each year 

Joseph and Antonio Malnati, Massachusetts: 
Their 422-acre farm has been operating under a 
partnership for seven years. A remarkable herd 
average of 12,786 pounds milk and 509 pounds but- 
terfat has been attained in their 115-cow herd of 
Holsteins and Jerseys. The only side line on this 
lairy farm is a small flock of laying hens 

Hugh and Robert Oecesterli, Michigan: For 11 
vears the Oesterlis have operated their 196-acre 
farm. Their 35 registered Holsteins, last year, 
iveraged 14,584 pounds milk and 563 pounds but- 
terfat. Additional income is limited to the sale 
yf 275 bushels of wheat 

John and Robert Rieder, Wisconsin: Their part- 
nership began eight years ago when the son was a 
senior in high school. Vo-ag teacher prompted 
partnership on their 140-acre farm where they milk 
37 registered Brown Swiss with a herd average of 
11,641 pounds milk and 477 pounds fat. Dairy in- 
‘come is their sole source of farm revenue, 

Ralph and Ronald Space, New York: Following 


Ronald's graduation from Cornell University, five 
years ago, father and son went into partnership 
on their 288-acre farm. Their 46 registered Hol- 
steins average 13,300 pounds milk and 500 pounds 
fat. In addition to milk and surplus cattle, they 
average to sell about 600 bushels of wheat and 
600 bushels of corn annually. 


How long has senior partner farmed? Does 
he own or rent farm? Where does he live? 


Day: 32 years. Own. House in small rural com- 
munity. 

Malnati: Lifetime. Own. Same house (two apart 
ments). 

Oesterli: Life. Owns, since 1947. Separate house 
on farm. 

Rieder: 31 years. Own, rented farm 2 years and 
owned 29 years. Son Bob is not married so he lives 
with us 

Space: All of my life. Own. Separate house, 


Has son had 4-H, F.F.A., college, or other 
youth training? 


Day: Both 4-H and F.F.A. 

Malinati: 4-H, member from 10 years of age. At 
17 became local dairy club leader. Held this posi- 
tion (except for college years) until 27 years old. 

Oesterli: 4-H, 10 years. F.F.A., American Farm- 
er, Advanced short course, M.S.U. 

Rieder: F.F.A. member four years, and four 
years vocationa! agricultural covering farm crops 
and soils, livestock management, farm mechanics, 
and farm management and marketing. 

Space: Graduate of New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University in February 1953. 
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BOB RIEDER receives 20 per cent 
of the gross farm income. He is 
just starting to build up equity in 
their father-son farm partnership. 


Do you have a written or verbal agreement? 


Day: Written. Operate as partnership. This part- 
nership, in 1957, was operated on a one-third 
basis with a third to the father and a third each 
to each of the sons. 

Malnati: Verbal. Son purchased one-half interest 
of farm and personal property from father’s broth- 
er, who had been in business as Malnati Brothers 
from the time of their father’s death in 1940. Son 
is paying off mortgage over 25-year period. Profits 
are divided equally. 

Oesterli: Written. Partnership. Income is shared 
two-thirds to father and one-third to son. Father 
furnishes 100 per cent of land. Livestock and ma- 
chinery, 50 per cent each. 

Rieder: Verbal, our word is golden. Father re- 
ceives 80 per cent and son 20 per cent of gross in- 
come from milk check, veal calves, cull cows, 
and cows, heifers, and bulls sold for breeding stock. 

Space: Written. We have a written father-son 
partnership agreement. It is a contract written 
with legal advice for the sole purpose of operating 
the farm business. 


What or who prompted you to select such 
an agreement? 


Day: Agreement offered by father to encourage 
sons to stay on farm, Such agreement seemed most 
equitable from the standpoint of sharing in the 
income from dairy operation. 

Malinati: Uncle was willing to sell to nephew, 
who was willing to buy and operate with father, 
who was willing to make the change 

Oesterli: Partnership insurance policy. Each 
partner makes a will, A written agreement, in- 
cluding a “buy-sell agreement,” is drawn up. A 
life policy is purchased by each partner insuring 
the other partner’s life. In case of death of one, 
funds are available to survivor to purchase de- 
ceased survivor's share of property. All this done 
with legal counsel. 

The policies are ordinary life. Term insurance 
is not permanent enough for a long-range business. 

As to premiums, they can be handled in several 
different ways, depending on individual] circum- 
stances. If the father wants to use his as a re- 
tirement income for himself, he should pay the 
premiums on his own policy because, naturally, 
his would be higher than the son's. 

If the policies are to be soley for protection, 
then each partner should pay the other’s premium. 

Anyone wishing more information on this matter 
should contact a competent life insurance agent. 

Rieder: Cider son, Fred, had same agreement. 
Vocational agriculture instructor suggested 20 per 
cent of the gross farm income when Fred was a 
senior. Fred went farming for himself su now our 
son Bob has same agreement. 

Space: We desired a partnership and knew it 
could be handled more successfully in a legal, bus- 
inesslike Manner. 


Were there points on which there was a 
potential conflict of interest in the initial 
stages? How were they resolved? 


Day: In 1948, when agreement was initiated, 
the father received one-half and the sons one- 
fourth each. As the sons built up equity in the 
herd and purchased machinery and equipment from 
the operation, the agreement was changed to give 
each one-third in the operation. 

Malnati: No. 

Oesterli: No. 

Rieder: No. Bob says, “We don’t always agree, 
but dad is usually right.” 

Space: There was no conflict of interest. 


What changes, if any, are you considering 
in the agreement for the future? 

Day: On January 1, 1958, the farm was trans- 
ferred to the two sons, with each to share 50-50 
in the operation. 

Malnati: None. 

Rieder: We have no future plans to change this 
agreement. 


What records are kept and who keeps them? 
Day: Income and expense record, complete crop 
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record of acreage and yields, fertility record, 
D.H.LA. records, artificial breeding records, reg- 
istration records. Records are kept by son Luther 
(L.L.) Day. 

Malnati: Father keeps financial records, collects 
all revenues, and pays all bills. Son keeps all herd 
records, does all correspondence, and so forth. 

Oesterli: Farm accounts are kept by mother and 
daughter-in-law. Herd records, registration papers, 
and so forth are kept by son. 

Rieder: Record of sales, receipts, and expenses 
is kept up to date by Mrs. Rieder. D.H.1.A. records 
are used often. We like to have a close watch on 
every cow’s production record. 

Space: Complete farm inventory, farm cash ac- 
count book, check book for farm business only, 
production records (D.H.LA.), and health and 
breeding records, My wife and I keep most of the 
records of dairy affairs, but my son helps on 
totaling and summarizing. 


Indicate contributions by father and son to 
labor, livestock, machinery, fertilizer, feed 
purchased, real estate, gas, and seed. 


Day: In all the items listed father contributes 
one-third and sons two-thirds, with the exception 
of real estate. In 1948, father furnished 100 per 
cent of real estate (215 acres). This was turned 
over to sons on January 1, 1958. Sons at first 
rented and now have purchased 146 acres 

Malnati: Father and son each furnish 50 per 
cent of these items. Share costs. 

Oesterli: Livestock and machinery, father and 
son each supply 50 per cent. Real estate is fur- 
nished 100 per cent by father. Fertilizer, feed 
purchased, gas, nd seed are provided two-thirds by 
father and one-third by son. 

Rieder: Father and son share labor 50-50. Father 
furnishes all real estate, machinery, fertilizer, 
feed purchased, gas, and seed. Father has 94 per 
cent of livestock, and son 6 per cent (2 cows, 2 
heifers). 

Space: I (father) own all real estate and ma- 
chinery. We jointly own livestock, feed, and sup- 
plies. Cash expenses are paid by farm partnership 
(50-50). 


How is monthly income for father and son 
handled? 


Day: Divided monthly with father receiving 
one-third and sons getting one-third each after ex- 
penses. 

Malinati: Take monthly salary to cover cost of 
living. 

Oesterli: Monthly expense is deducted from 
monthly income and shared according to agree- 
ment. 

Rieder: Settle up once each month, or when the 
milk check comes. 

Space: We each draw an equa! biweekly wage 
from the farm business. 


What provisions are made for financial set- 
tlement at end of year? 


Day: Bookkeeper files income tax return and 
settlements are made each month, therefore, no 
settlement necessary on yearly basis. 

Malnati: Split 50-50 on any net profits earned 
at end of tax year. 

Oesterli: There is no end-of-year settlement 
made as one is made each month. 

Rieder: None. 

Space: Profits for the year are calculated as 
follows: 


Receipts Expenses 





Cash expenses 
Son's wage allowance 
Father's wage allowance 
Interest on father's invest- 
ment in machinery and 
real estate (5%) 
Decrease in inventory 
value of machinery 


Cash receipts 

Increase in inven- 
tery valve of 
machinery 





Tote! receipts Total experses 





Total receipts less total expenses equals profit, 
which is shared equally, 


What changes, if any, have been made in 


sharing of income during recent years? Why? 


Day: Explained previously. From 50-50 to thirds. 

Malnati: None. 

Oesterli: Income from sale of cattle changed 
from one-third (son) and two-thirds (father) to 
50-50. To compensate for son’s cattle investment 

Rieder: No changes in share of income as we are 
both satisfied with this agreement. 

Space: None. We are completely satisfied in the 
present arrangement, 


In whose name is the checking account? 


Day: Farm account checks signed by Luther L. 
Day. 

Malnati: Both, J. A. and A. J. Malnati. 

Oesterli: Father. 

Rieder: All income goes through father’s check- 
ing account. 

Space: Ralph Space & Son (name of partner- 
ship). 


In whose name are the livestock registered? 


Day: Luther L. Day, John W. Day, and F. M. 
Day. This will be changed to J. W. & L. L. Day. 

Malnati: Both. Some in son’s name alone, about 
15 per cent. 

Oesterli: Father and son. 

Rieder: Father, 61 head. Son, 4 head. 

Space: Ralph Space & Son (since they are 
owned jointly). 


Who manages or actually runs the business? 


Day: All parties discuss and agree on major 
decisions, and then either can conduct the bus- 
iness agreed upon. 

Malnati: Both, father financially; son, herds- 
man. But each consults other at all times. 

Oesterli: Father. 

Rieder: Father is boss but we talk any new 
changes over before a final decision is made. 

Space: Both of us. 


Who makes permanent improvements? 


Day: These improvements are made on the same 
basis as other, sharing one-third each from father 
and sons. 

Malnati: Both. 

Oesterli: Father. 

Rieder: Father pays for all permanent improve- 
ments in buildings and equipment. 

Space: I do (father). 


Who pays and boards hired help? 


Day: Paid out of farm expenses. If board is 
necessary, this is shared equally by the sons. 

Malnati: Both. Men have own homes. 

Oesterli: Pay is figured as monthly expense, 
boarded by father (14-year-old day help). 

Rieder: Father. Oldest son, Fred, helps make hay 
while father milks, Extra help is hired for corn 
picking. 

Space: Farm’s business pays hired help and 
their board is shared equally. 


How are vacations handled? 


Day: Each takes a week's vacation annually, 
and a milking once a week. 

Malinati: Each takes few days off for special 
events. Occasionally find time to take week, more 
or less, as actual vacation. 

Oesterli: Each family gets away for a few days 
when there is a slack time during the summer. But 
either the father or son are on the farm to do the 
milking while the other is away. 

Rieder: When one wants to go fishing or hunt- 
ing we talk it over so one will always be home to 
milk. Father went to Canada for five days of fish- 
ing this summer. Bob takes a few days off, too, 
baseball games etc. 

Space: By mutual agreemnt. 


What arrangements, if any, have been made 
to sell or transfer father’s interest in farm? 


Day: This was done on January 1, 1958. 
Mainati: None. 

Oesterli: The father has a will. 

Rieder: None. 


Space: Change of own- (Turn to page 1241) 












F. M. AY AND TWO SONS began partnership 
in 1948. Father one-half, sons one-fourth each. 
Changed toa third each. In 1958 sons took over 


* 
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ANTONIO MALNATI became father’s partner 
by buying uncle’s share of Malnati Bros.’ part- 
nership, formed on grandfather’s death in 1940. 





THE OESTERLIS use a partnership insurance 
policy. Each insures the other’s life so that 
survivor may purchase deceased partner's share. 





RALPH AND RONALD SPACE have a written 
agreement drawn with legal advice. Say partner- 
ship needs enough income to support two farnilies 
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Many farmers are underinsured 


Determine your needs. Then decide 
the amount to spend and what will 
best cover your needs. Four types 
of policies are available. 


by Robert S. Smith 


HE life insurance program of many farm- 
ers is ill-suited to their family’s needs. 


Studies of farmers’ insurance programs in 


several states have shown: 

1. Many farmers are buying investment type 
insurance when their need is for protection. 

2. Some are keeping insurance on the chil- 
dren when it should be on themselves. 

3. Many have no life insurance at all. 

Studies in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and New 
York indicate that many farmers everywhere 
are not spending their life insurance dollars 
wisely. Li a 1947 Pennsylvania study, only two- 
thirds of the families contacted had any life 
insurance at all, and of those who did, over 
half had less than $3,000 per family. 

In a 1951 Indiana study, 40 per cent of the 
families had no insurance and over half who 
did had less than $4,000 per family 

In a 1953 New York study, 20 per cent of 
the families had no insurance, and more than 
half who had some, had less than $3,500. In 
al! three studies, limited payment type policies 
were the most common, ard in New York and 
Indiana, more endowment policies were listed 
than ordinary life. Term insurance was rarely 
found in any of the studies. 

Thus, all of the studies produce: strong 
evidence that many families are underinsured, 
and that farmers lean toward the high invest- 
ment type of contracts 


Life insurance and farming... 


A sound life insurance program is of great 
importance to the financial security of a farm- 
owning family. It protects the family against 
the financial shock of the loss of the bread- 
winner. It can also be an important part of the 
family’s plans for retirement, savings, use of 
credit, transfer of the farm to the next gener- 
ation, and distribution of property at death. 

Life insurance for the farmer is important 
not only for his family, but also for his bus- 
A farm owner’s life insurance needs are 
similar to those of other businessmen, but dif- 
ferent from those of a salaried man. His life 
insurance program should be considered as a 
part of farm planning as well as family finan- 
cial planning 

Cash used to pay life insurance premiums 
means less cash to meet other family and farm 
expenses or to make profitable adjustments 
within the business itself. Because life insur- 
ance competes in this way for available cash, 
the farmer and his family must weigh the 
need for life insurance against other uses. 

Life insurance provides protection against 


two possibilities: 


iness 


,suthor is an agricultural economist at Cornell 
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WILL YOU BE HERE NEXT YEAR? 
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Income to the family in case of your death is the most 


important reason for carrying insurance. Give careful consideration to types that are avuilable. 


1. The insured will die prematurely and 
leave dependents without income; 

2. The insured will live so long that he will 
be without income and thus become a burden 

2 someone else. 

Most people who buy life .nsurance want a 
combination of these two features of protection 
and investment. Some want only pratection, 
while s me want mostly investment. Insurance 
companies have combined the two features in a 
multitude of ways in order to be able to offer 
policies that meet the needs of many people. 

If a person wants to buy protection only, he 
can buy it at a lower rate than if it is com- 
bined with investment. The higher the invest- 
ment feature, the higher the premium. 

Every large insurance company offers a var- 
iety of policies. Basically, though, all policies 
can be classified as one of four main types. 
Here is how they work: 

Term insurance provides only protection and 
carries no investment feature. It is much the 
same as fire insurance. More protection can 
be purchased with $100 a year in term insur- 
ance than in any other kinds 

The protection is for a limited time only, 
usually for a 5-, 10-, or 15-year term. When the 
term is ended, the insurance has no cash value. 
At the end of the term, the policy must be re- 
newed at a higher premium rate, if the protec- 
tion is to continue. 

Straight life or ordinary life is a plan of in- 
surance for the whole of life with the premiums 
payable until death. Unlike term insurance, 
straight life is “permanent” in nature. The 
contract continues in force as long as the 
premiums are paid. This type of insurance is 
mainly for protection but also has a moderate 
investment feature. 

Because a portion of the premiums are set 
aside to build up a cash value, the premiums 


are higher for each $1,000 of protection than 
for term insurance. It is the most inexpensive 
type providing permanent protection. More 
people buy ordinary life than any other kind. 

Limited payment life is a plan of insurance 
for the whole of life but the premiiums are 
payable for a specified number of years only. 
Payments usually are for 10, 20, or 30 years, 
or to age 65, but the face value of the policy 
is not paid until death. In other respects, it is 
much the same as ordinary life. The premiums 
are higher, because they are paid for a limited 
time, and limited payment life, therefore, con- 
tains more of an investment feature than does 
straight life. 

Endowment insurance provides for premium 
payments for a specified number of years, after 
which the face value is payable to the insured. 
Protection is provided to the extent that if the 
insured dies before the policy matures, his 
beneficiary receives the face value of the policy. 
Premiums are highest on this type of policy 
because it gives a minimum of protection and 
a maximum of investment for the money spent. 

A comparison of the premium rates for the 
four basic types of policies clearly shows the 
difference in costs between those which stress 
protection (term and straight life) and those 
which stress investment (limited payment life 
and endowment). These are the annual premi- 
um rates listed for one company for $1,000 in- 
surance at age 25: 

10-year term $ 7.57 

Straight life 18.70 

20 payment life 32.66 

2-year endowment 49.27 

The basic types of policies are combined in 
many ways t» create policies for special groups 
of buyers. One of the most popular of these 
combination policies is family income life insur- 
ance. It is designed to give maximum protec- 
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tion to the insured while his family 
is growing, with decreasing protec- 
tion in later years. 


Understand your policy .. . 


Most policyholders rightfully guard 
the policy as a valuable possession, 
but few take the time to read it, 
understand it, and use it. Every 
policyholder should know what his 
insurance policy is worth in cash, 
how much and under what condi- 
tions he can borrow on it, how divi- 
dends may be used, whether he 
can change the type of policy, what 
settlement options are available, and 
what his alternatives are if he can 
no longer pay the premiums. 

At first glance, the policy may ap- 
pear to be a formidable document, 
but if the policyholder knows the 
important provisions to look for, it 
can be easily understood. 

It is senseless to pay hard-earned 
dollars for insurance protection over 
many years without spending some 
time in the careful planning for the 
use of that protection at death. A 
well-trained insurance agent can 
lend valuable assistance in planning 
for the use of insurance dollars. 


What kind? How much? 


The two most important questions 
any buyer of insurance faces are: 
How much insurance and what kind 
should I buy? 

There is no rule of thumb which 
can be used to determine how much 
life insurance a person should carry, 
or what kind he should carry. The 
problem of each individual is to de- 
termine what his insurance needs 
are, how much he can spend for in- 
surance, and then to spend it in a 
way that will best cover his needs. 

More than dollar and cents cal- 
culations go to determine the “need” 
for, and the amount which “should 
be” spent for insurance. The relative 
importance placed on “living it up” 
today as opposed to “saving for a 
rainy day” by the family is a de- 
termining factor. 

The typical farm owner would 
like to make provisions so that if he 
died tomorrow, his family could con- 
tinue to enjoy the same standard 
of living as if he had lived a normal 
life. However, few people can carry 
enough insurance for that. 

Farm income goes first to keep 
the family fed, clothed, and shel- 
tered. Farm operating expenses get 
the next cel!; the taxes have to be 
paid, feed pvought, the hired man 
paid, and so forth. After family liv- 
ing and farm operating expenses are 
taken care of, there is something 
left for debt payments, life insur- 
ance and other things. 

It has been strongly argued that 
it is fully as important to “plan for 
tomorrow” with life insurance as 
to eat and pay the bills today. In 
practice, however, immediate prob- 
lems get first attention, and those 
which can be will be postponed. 

The result is that the amount of 
cash a farm family can and will set 
aside seldom, if ever, buys all the 
life insurance the family would like 
to have. That’s why it is very im- 
portant to examine carefully the 
various needs of life insurance and 
to spend the available money on the 
most pressing needs. 

Farmers find meny uses for life 
insurance. There are many financial 
needs to be met at the death of a 
farm operator. An insurance pro- 
gram should consider all of the needs 
that might arise, and in buying in- 
surance, it should be recognized that 
some of these needs have priority 
over others. 


Family income ... 


Income to the family in case of 
death of the breadwinner is by far 
the most important reason for car- 
rying insurance. To best cover this 
need with a given amount of money 
to spend on insurance, policies which 





feature protection are needed. The 
need for protection is greatest while 
the famiiy is young, and decreases 
gradually over the years. 

Life insurance is especially valu- 
able for family protection because 
it is paid immediately and directly 
to the beneficiary and does not go 
into the general estate of the in- 
sured. Furthermore, the proceeds of 
a life insurance contract cannot be 
attached for debts of the insured. 

Insurance to cover indebtedness 
of the business is really the same as 
providing income to the family, be- 
cause if a farmer dies and leaves 
the business free and clear, or 
enough insurance to cover indebted- 
ness, the family has the farm capital 
to live on. This also calls for insur- 
ance that features protection. 


Cash for death expenses ... 


There are always expenses associ- 
ated with a death in the family. It 
may be important to see that some 
funds are available in cash for this 
purpose. 

Savings can be accumulated in 
the form of high investment type life 
insurance to provide retirement in- 
come. Most farmers prefer to pro- 
vide for retirement by building up 
a successful farm business so that 
they can ret‘re on the income from 
the operation or sale of the business. 
Social security is also available for 
this purpose. 


Insurance invesiment ... 


A good farmer can realize a better 
return on money invested in his 
farm business than on money in- 
vested in high savings insurance, 
such as limited payment or endow- 
ment. A farmer who is borrowing 
money to operate his business and 
at the same time paying premiums 
on insurance policies which feature 
investment is paying higher interest 
rates than he is receiving. 

A wiser course to follow would 
be to spend his insurance dollars 
primarily for protection and use his 
farm for investment. A farmer who 
has his farm paid for and has little 
need for greater investment in his 
business can add diversity and sta- 
bility to his financial program by 
investing in life insurance or other 
conservative investments, 


Saving for college... 


It certainly is good business to 
pian for the education of the chil- 
dren. However, this represents a 
need for saving rather than insur- 
ance on the children. 

There are many ways to save for 
the education of the children, In- 
vesting in insurance is one way. If 
this method of saving is chosen, the 
possibility of the breadwinner’s 
death must be considered, so that 
whether he lives or dies, funds will 
be available for the children’s ed- 
ucation, This means the insurance 
should be carried on the breadwin- 
ner instead of on the children, An- 
other possibility is to carry the. in- 


surance on the children, but with 
a “pay or” clause in the policy, so 
that in the event of the breadwin- 
ner’s death, or disability, no further 
premiums need be paid. Usually, the 
first alternative will be more satis- 
factory. As a child’s death would 
seldom cause loss of income to the 
family, there is little need for pro- 
tection in this form. 


Insurance on wife... 


A farm wife contributes much to 
the farm business in addition to all 
the usual functions she performs as 
wife and mother. The death of a 
farm wife commonly does create 
a heavy economic burden. It is log- 
ical to use insurance as protection 
against this loss. However, this need 
for insurance should be rated less 
important than insurance on the 
life of the breadwinner. 

The following examples illustrate 
how farm families in different cir- 
cumstances might decide how much 
and what kind of insurance to buy: 

Bill Jackson is 25 years old. He 
has a wife 24, a son 3, and a daugh- 
ter 1. He has been farming two 
years and is heavily in debt. He has 
no life insurance but has been an 
employee or self-employed under so- 
cial security for six years. 

The average earnings reported for 
social security have been $1,800 a 
year. Thus, if he were to die now, 
his wife and children would have 
$120 per month until the son reached 
18, then $103 per month until the 
daughter reaches 18. ‘Thereafter 
no social security benefits would 
be payable to his widow until she 
reaches 62. She would then re- 
ceive $51 per month for life un- 
less she remarried. 

He believes that if he were to die 
now, his wife could sell the bus- 
iness, pay all debts, and have $5,000 
left. He knows $5,000 and social 
security benefits wouldn't take care 
of his wife and children, and wants 
to buy as much protection for them 
with life insurance as possible. He 
thinks that he can put about $100 
a year into life insurance. 

For insurance purchased at age 25, 
$100 a year will pay the premiums 
on: A $2,000 twenty-year endow- 
ment policy or a $3,000 twenty pay- 
ment life policy, or a $5,000 ordinary 
life policy, or a $12,000 10-year term 
policy. 

Bill Jackson needs all the protec- 
tion for his family that he can get. 
He deciries to buy term insurance, 
and hopes to convert it to ordinary 
life in a few years. He also hopes 
to be able to buy more life insurance 
as soon as he is better established 
in his business. 

Henry Sands is 40 years old. He 
has a wife 38, a daughter 14, and a 
son 11. He has been farming 12 
years and has built up a good equity 
in his business. He believes that if 
he were to die now, his wife could 
sell the business, pay all debts, and 
have $20,000 left. 

He has been paying social security 
taxes as a self-employed farmer 











“They claim this works better than rain dances.” 
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since 1955, and has paid the tax on 
$2,400 of net farm profit each year 
or $200 of monthly earnings. Thus, 
his family’s social security benefits 
would be $157 per month until his 
daughter reached 18, then $118 per 
month until his son was 18, After 
that, his widow would receive no so- 
cial security benefits until age 62, 
when she would receive $57 per 
month for life. Her remarriage 
would cancel her benefit payments. 

He knows that social security and 
the $20,000 fund would provide a 
small income for his wife for her 
lifetime, but he wants his insurance 
to provide more protection for her. 
He has a $5,000 ordinary life policy 
which he took out at age 25, The 
premiums are $100 annually. He 
thinks that he can now spend a 
total of $250 annually for insurance 
premiums. 

The next 10 years, until] his son 
reaches age 21, is the period when 
the family needs the greatest pro- 
tection. Henry Sands sensibly de- 
cides to continue his $5,000 ordinary 
life policy and to spend the extra 
$150 annually for a policy or policies 
combining term and ordinary life 
in a way that will give greatest pro- 
tection for the next 10 years. He 
might find a family income policy 
suited to his needs. 

Both Bill Jackson and Henry 
Sands made their decision on life 
insurance in the following way: 

They decided how much protection 
present resources would provide. 

They decided how much proiec- 
tion their families needed. 

They decided how much they could 
spend on insurance. 

They decided what types of poli- 
cies would come the closest to meet- 
ing the family needs with the money 
they had to spend, THE END 





After January 1, 1959, social 
security benefits will be in- 
creased approximately 7 per 
cent. 











P. M. Brandt dies 


The former head of the depart- 
ment of dairying at Oregon State 
College passed away in October at 
the age of 70 years. 

Phillip M. Brandt was born an@ 
raised in Missouri where he re- 
ceived his graduate and _ under- 
graduate training. Later he was 
secretary of the Missouri State 
Dairymen’s Association and an in- 
structor and then assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Mis- 
souri. Immediately prior to his 
moving to Oregon State College, 
in 1917, he served as assistant to 
the dean and director, and super- 
intendent of short courses, at Mis- 
souri. 

From 1917 through June 30, 1957 
Professor Brandt served on the 
staff at Oregon State College. 


New Guernsey 
production champion 


A Connecticut Guernsey has set 
a new national class-leading pro- 
duction record for both milk and 
fat among 5-year-olds on 3x, 365 
days. 

Flintmere Janice, owned by A 
A. Cheney and Dr. C. B. Cheney, 
Litchfield, Conn., produced 25,257 
pounds milk, 1,288 pounds fat. 

Bred by G. J. Flint and H. C. 
Rohdenburg of Connecticut, this is 
Janice’s third straight class-lead- 
ing record. As a junior 3-year-old, 
she produced 13,250 pounds of milk, 
657 pounds of fat in 305 days on 
2x; last year she completed a rec- 
ord of 19,689 milk, 924 pounds fat, 
on 365 days, 3x. 
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“And the Word was made flesh... 


s THE BEGINNING was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God, 

All things were made by him; and without him was not any thing made that was made. 

In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 


And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not. John 1: 1-5 


As D there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them; and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shal] be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 
And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethleher:, and see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us. 

And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. 

And wher they hed seen it, they made known abroad the saying which 
was to'd them concerning this child. 

And all they that heard it wondered at those things which were told 
them by the shepherds. 

But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart. 

And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all the 
things that they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 


Luke 2: 8-20 


me THE WORD was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. Jobn 1:14 


homes, this printing would be inappropriate. | we would, in all probability, still be living in a 


“. . AND DWELT AMONG US” 


“ 


N MANY respects it is unusual for a publica- 

tion to devote its editorial page to direct 
quotes from Scripture. We do so this year to 
provide our readers an opportunity to reflect in 
solitude on the significance of the event we cel- 
ebrate on Christmas day 

While corporate worship has many advan- 
tages, there are times when quiet reading and 
ininterrupted meditation yield far greater un- 
derstanding than being mentally led by another 
through rote recitation of Scripture. 

Were it true that a high percentage of people 
read and reflected on these Scriptures in their 


But few, in our rapidly moving society today, 
find or take the time to read them, however 
sincere their intentions. 

It is unfortunate that this joyous season has 
taken on all the characteristics of a bazaar. 
Though the act of giving is commendabie, the 
feverish wholesale (or retail) nature of it has 
often converted it from a Christian act to a 
simple social obligation. 

This is a joyous season ... but we should 
like to see a little more of the spirit of thanks- 
giving injected into this most important of all 
days. For without the birth and life of Christ, 


world of pagan darkness. 

From whence would we have drawn a code 
of morality? To whom would we turn for a 
power above that of fallible man? What au- 
thority and force could all mankind find to lead 
it to peace on earth and goodwill toward men? 
Imagine what life would be today without the 
birth of Christ. Reflect on it. 

These are the questions that come flooding 
into our minds as we read and re-read the 
selected passages from the books of John and 
Luke. We hope they will mean as much to you 
as they do to us. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Location of pump 


We are setting up a watering 
system locating the tank 450 feet 
from the water source, which is a 
pond. The tank is located up a 
small slope from the pond. 

The question is: Should the 
pump be set up directly at the 
pond or up at the tank for maxi- 
mum efficiency? I would guess the 
slope is 7 or 8 per cent. 

Iowa W. L. B. 


Atmospheric pressure will raise 
a column of water approximately 
20 feet or slightly more as soon as 
the pump creates a suction in the 
suction line. Therefore, it is pref- 
erable, to obtain maximum effici- 
ency, to locate the pump approxi- 
mately 20 feet above the lowest 
point to which the pond water sur- 
face will be lowered. 

If the pump is located more than 
20 feet above the water surface, 
a deep well pump will be required. 
This eliminates the use of a con- 
ventional shallow well piston pump 
or a rotary pump. 

The piston pump is commonly 
preferred, due to the simple and 
inexpensive maintenance in com- 
parison to other pumps. A deep 
well piston pump must be installed 
directly over the water surface, 
whereas the shallow well piston 
pump can be offset. 

When pumping pond water, which 
may contain an appreciable amount 
of silt and other material at times, 
it is preferable to avoid the use 
of either a jet or centrifugal pump. 

The intake should be adjustable 
so that the water just below the 
pond surface is withdrawn. This 
water is much clearer and of high- 
er quality than water which would 
be withdrawn from the bottom of 
the pond. 

—Tep L. WILLRICH 
Iowa State College 


Paint is peeling 


I have a 50 by 60 dairy barn that 
I have used 2 years and have a se- 
rious moisture problem. The floor 
is cement throughout; an 8-foot 
ceiling; walls are sheeted with 
8-inch shiplap covered with tar 
paper; and there is redwood siding 
over that. I generally keep about 
50 to 60 head of cows, heifers, and 
calves. The paint applied last year 
peeled off the outside due to mois- 
ture. We use the barn for loose 
housing with a sliding door opening 
to the south, 

Iowa E. L. 


It appears that your moisture 
problem is due to insufficient ven- 
tilation, You did not mention ven- 
tilators in the roof or ventilating 
louvers in the gable ends of the 
building. With the tight, double- 
wall construction it is not likely 
that enough air is circulating 
through the building to carry out 
the moisture given off by the 
animals. In loose housing sheds, 
we usually recommend that most 
of the south side be left open, and 
if the construction of the building 
is not too tight so that air can filter 
out through cracks and spaces in 
the upper part of the building, the 
moisture problem is taken care of 
by natural ventilation. 

The solution to your problem lies 
in better ventilation and this can 
be done in several ways. You can 
open up the south side of the barn 
so that at least three-fourths of the 
wall is open and provide large ven- 
tilating louvers in both of the gable 
ends. Continuous ridge ventilators, 


about three in number, can be ex- 
pected to do a better job of moving 
air through the building than just 
the end louvers. 

Another way is to use electric 
fans which could be installed either 
to blow into the building or to ex- 
haust through the roof at the ridge. 
For blowing into the building, a 
fan could be used at each end of the 
barn. During cold weather the air 
stream should be deflected upward 
so that it is not blowing directly 
on the animals. The total fan ca- 
pacity should be about 4,000 cubic 
feet per minute and thermostatic 
control should be provided. This 
capacity provides about 70 cubic 
feet per minute per cow, which is 
a common recommendation, 

I would suggest that at least one 
more door opening be provided on 
the south side of the barn, regard- 
less of the ventilation method 
which is chosen. 

—Frep W. RoTH 
Iowa State College 


To prevent rusting 


Would there be any rust preven- 
tive which I could put in the water 
to prevent rusting in milk cooler? 

Pennsylvania R. J. R. 


In contacting several manufac- 
turers of milk coolers, they were 
unanimous in not recommending a 
rust preventive for can coolers due 
to the fact that difficulties are 
sometimes encountered with the 
use of some rust preventives be- 
cause of variation in water quality. 

Rather than recommend the use 
of any chemical to inhibit rusting, 
they recommended a maintenance 
program to minimize the destruc- 
tion of the metal surface caused by 
almost continuous contact with wa- 
ter of a more-or-less acid nature. 

Most well water is approximately 
neutral. It is neither strongly acid 
nor alkaline. However, since the 
continuously circulated water in a 
can cooler inevitably becomes dirty 
and slightly acid from the foreign 
material such as manure and milk 
washed from the outside surface of 
the cans, the water becomes more 
corrosive with time. Therefore, 
frequent change is recommended. 
It is preferable to clean the cooler 
and refill with soft water at least 
once or twice a month, 


Even though a dairyman follows 
a regular schedule for draining and 
cleaning and replacing the water in 
his milk cooler, the need exists for 
a painting of all metal surfaces at 
least every two years. After the 
cooler has been drained, the inte- 
rior should be sanded or wire- 
brushed to remove any loose rust, 
dirt, or other foreign material. The 
cooler must then be thoroughly 
washed to remove any grease film. 
Rinse the surfaces with warm wa- 
ter and let dry. 

Two different types of protec- 
tive coatings are commonly used. 
One is metallic zinc paint and the 
other, the black acid-resistant, oil- 
base paint. Spot prime all of the 
rusted spots, which have been 
brushed or sanded, with a zinc 
chromate primer and follow with 
a complete coat of a metallic zinc 
paint. Or, you could use an acid- 
resistant, oil-base paint as a primer 
and finish with a coat of aluminum 
paint. If the latter type of oil-base 
paint is to be used, be certain that 
it is recommended for this particu- 
lar use where the paint surface will 
be in contact with a slightly acid 
water. 

The best way to add years of 
service to your milk cooler is to 
drain it frequently and refill with 
clean, soft, iron-free water. Keep 
the cans as clean as possible so 
that the water does not become 
acid from spilled milk and other 
materials. 

—Tep L. WILLRICH 


Molybdic poisoning 


Would continued use of molyb- 
denum cause molybdic poisoning in 
cattle? 

Pennsylvania A. M. B. 


It is true that you may get into 
a molybdenum poisoning of cattle 
where you have excess quantities 
of molybdenum present. This is not 
likely to happen where you are 
only using one or two ounces per 
acre. However, you may not need 
to use molybdenum every year. If 
your soils are deficient, an applica- 
tion in one year may last for sev- 
eral years. 

There has been very little re- 
search done on this since there 
have been very few places where 
it has been found that the applica- 
tion of molybdenum will increase 
crop yields. The results we have 
obtained have been in the green- 
house and we have not been able to 
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obtain any results in the field as 

yet. The places where molybdenum 

poisoning does occur are areas in 

the world where there is a natural 

excess of molybdenum in the soil. 
—S. A. BARBER 

Purdue University 


Lead in gasoline 
harmful? 


During the last few years the ma- 
jor oil companies have been increas- 
ing the octane rating of their regu- 
lar gasolines far beyond the need 
for farm tractors. This has been 
done to a large extent by adding 
lead compounds. 

We farmers, with our relatively 
low compression engines, are now 
having a great deal of trouble with 
lead salt deposits. I am presently 
using regular but am anxious to 
change if I can find a gasoline with 
less lead additive, 

I am wondering if you have 
available or possibly could obtain 
for me the lead content of the gaso- 
line suppliers in the Midwest. 

Iowa W. F. H. 


We have no knowledge of the 
exact lead content of gasoline. Sev- 
eral years ago I was employed by 
one of the major refiners and at 
that time the lead content of reg- 
ular gasoline was as low as 1 milli- 
liter per gallon, and during part of 
the year and in certain areas where 
elevations are higher, such as 
around Denver, Colo., the content 
might have been even lower. 

I have no way of knowing what 
ithe lead content is presently of 
gasolines being sold. However, it is 
my understanding that the octane 
number of regular gasolines is now 
above 90 with premium gasolines in 
the 100-octane class. Not too many 
years ago, we reserved 100-octane 
fuel for aircraft use. 

With improvements in refining, it 
has been possible to increase the oc- 
tane number or rating of gasoline. 
There is one major refiner market- 
ing in eastern United States who 
never has used any type of mate- 
rial such as tetraethyl lead, Unfor- 
tunately, their fuel is not available 
in your area. 

I would disagree with you with 
respect to the fact that octane rat- 
ings are being unnecessarily in- 
creased. Manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of petroleum fuels cannot 
afford the extra tanks to have gaso- 
line specifically for tractors and 
another gasoline specifically for 
modern, high-compression automo- 
biles. As a result, he is actually 
giving you a fuel higher in quality 
than would be required for your 
tractor, However, this extra octane 
value of the fuel does not give you 
any particular advantage with most 
farm tractors. 

It appears that the lead deposits 
are causing valve trouble, so I sug- 
gest the following solution: 

1. There is a possibility that you 
can install valve rotators on the ex- 
haust valves, making sure that you 
use the best stainless steel valves 
available to fit your make and mod- 
el of tractor. 

2. Very often, valve problems are 
directly related to poor cooling, Re- 
move the head of your tractor and 
make sure it is not filled with lime 
deposits. If the tractor is equipped 
with a water manifold in the block, 
make sure that it is in good shape 
and is not corroded out. 

Very often, we have farmers re- 
moving thermostats from tractor 
engine blocks. Removal of the ther- 
mostat interferes with the proper 
functioning of the cooling system, 
The thermostat should be in place 
to provide a restriction so that 
cooling water will be pumped in 
abundant quantities around the ex- 
haust valves, —DaLe O. HULL 
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by N. N. Allen 


Why feed cows individually? 


Using same amount of feed, it's possible to gain 
a considerable amount of milk simply by distribut- 
ing the grain or concentrates according to needs. 


concentrate to dairy cows has 
been recommended for years. 
Yet, we still find many dairymen 
who go right down the line, giv- 
ing every cow the same amount, 
a scoopful or a pail of feed to each. 

It goes without saying that ev- 
ery cow does not need the same 
amount. One may be _ recently 
fresh and milking heavily, while 
another is about ready to dry off, 
with others at all levels between. 
If all get the same amount of 
grain, what happens? 

The heavy milker will milk well 
for a short time, but then will 
lose weight and become thin. Then 
her production must come down to 
the level that her feeding will 
support. 

The low producer gets more nu- 
trients than she needs to build the 
milk she will put out, so she fat- 
tens. It may be desirable to have 
her gain a reasonable amount of 
weight in preparation for the next 
freshening, but we do not wani to 
put on a lot of extra fat by heav- 
ier-than-necessary grain feeding. 

The lower producers will eat less 
hay and silage because of the ex- 
tra grain so their feed costs go up 
needlessly. 

The heavy r «ers cannot eat 
enough extra forage to hold up in 
production. 

In other words, when all cows 
are fed the same, none give their 
best returns because (1) she can- 
not produce as much milk as she 
is capable of giving and (2) she 
is fed more heavily and at greater 
cost than necessary. 

Let’s take two cows as an ex- 
ample. Cow A has been fresh on- 
ly a short time. She is milking 50 
pounds per day. She needs 12 to 
15 pounds of grain per cay to hold 
this production but she gets only 
8 pounds. As a result, she soon 
drops to 40 pounds of milk or less. 

Cow B is producing only 20 
pounds of milk. She, likewise; gets 
8 pounds of grain. With the rough- 
ages she will eat, half that amount 
may be enough to hold her pro- 
duction and to allow her to gain 
reasonably in condition. Suppose 
we were to cut her down to 4 
pounds and add 4 pounds to the 
heavy producer’s ration? This 
should hold or increase her 50- 
pound production. 

With no extra feed, we may gain 
10 pounds of milk per day from 
these two cows, simply by distrib- 
uting the grain according to needs. 


[ concentrate feeding of grain or 


How fo figure feed needed .. . 


If individual feeding required 
hours of careful figuring, it would 
be easy to understand why so many 
dairymen feed all cows the same 
amount. But, we can do a good 
workmanlike job that comes mighty 
close to giving each cow what she 
needs without any figuring other 
than what we can do in our heads. 

The roughage part of the cow’s 
daily ration will take care of her 
needs for maintenance. This is the 
part which keeps the body warm 
and furnishes the energy for eat- 


ing, chewing, breathing, and pump- 
ing the blood. In addition, some 
of it goes for keeping the body 
tissues in repair 

If the forage is of high quality 
and is fed liberally, the animals 
may get more of some of the nu- 
trients than needed for ma..:jte- 
nance. As a matter of fact, a cow 
will produce a fair amount of milk 
on forages alone, perhaps as much 
as 20 pounds of milk per day, if 
the forages are of high quality. 
To get the additional milk the cow 
is able to produce, we must feed 
concentrates such as our grains 
and mill feeds. 


Needs vary with production . . 


We can come pretty close to the 
cow’s actual needs by feeding the 
grain mix in a definite ratio to 
milk produced. For Holstein cows, 
if the forages are only fair in 
quality, we will need to feed a 
pound of grain for each 3% to 4 
pounds of milk. 

The higher-testing breeds need 
more grain. Ayrshires or Brown 
Swiss should get a pound for each 
3 to 3% pounds of milk 

If the forages are of good quali- 
ty, less grain will be needed, about 
a pound to each 4 io 5 pounds of 
Holstein milk with increased 
amounts as indicated above for the 
breeds giving richer milk. When 
the hay and silage are of excep- 
tionally good quality and are gen- 
erously fed, less grain is needed 
to hold good production. 

Some dairymen get excellent 
production feeding as little as a 
pound of grain mix to 6 pounds of 
milk but, let’s remember, it takes 
top-quality roughage and lots of it. 
It is worth the effort required to 
produce the high-quality forage, 
for the milk is produced at lower 
cost and greater profit. But if 
roughage quality is not tops, then 
it pays to feed enough grain to 
hold good production, especially in 
times like the present when grain 
and other concentrates are rela- 
tively low priced. 


Lower producers overfed? 


Feeding in this way, it might 
seem that the lower producers 
would be overfed. However, when 
a good cow gets down to the lower 
levels of daily production, she usual- 
ly is getting close to the drying-off 
point when she is pretty well along 
in calf. This calls for extra feed. 

The heifers also will tend to be 
producing less, and they must have 
extra feed for growth. 

If the cow that is near to the 
drying-off point is thin, she should 
get more feed, regardless of the 
rule. And, if she is getting too fat, 
the grain should be reduced. The 
milking heifer should be fed enough 
to keep her in thrifty condition 
and growing. 

Good feeding always calls for 
some judgment and cow sense, but 
our rules-of-thumb help to get our 
feeding near to the needs of the 
cows, certainly much nearer than 
feeding the same amount to all. 
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Who wrote the Christmas carols? 


Written hundreds of years ago, 


the words to these 


carols are so meaningful that they will never die. 


by Grover Brinkman 


HAT would Christmas be 
without carols? But when 
you go out caroling, or 


& 


listen to these age-old songs, have 
you ever wondered who wrote 
them? And how were they writ- 


ten? What was the motive behind 
them? 

The Christmas carol was born, 
it is said, in 13th century Italy. 
It was St. Francis of Assisi who 
created the original manger scene 
representing the birth of Christ, 
and his friends gathered around 
the replica of that first Nativity 
to sing songs of the great Gospel 


tale of God’s love for man. Thus 
was the narrative of St. Luke 
dramatized in song, and the sim- 
ple carols to the Christ Child 
spread rapidly throughout Europe 

The tender verses of “O Little 


Town of Bethlehem” were written 
in 1868 by Rev. Phillip Brooks, an 
Episcopal clergyman who later be- 
came a celebrated Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts. A visit to the Holy 
Land inspired the words of the 
famous carol that is now sung by 
children all over the world. 


Published in 1850. . 


The words of another favorite, 
“It Came Upon a Midnight Clear” 
were first published in the Chris- 
tian Register, an American church 
publication, in 1850. The author, 
Rev. Edmund Hamilton Sears, was 
a Unitarian minister and a poet 
of note. 

Both England and France claim 
the origin of “The First Noel,” a 
true folksong with its strikingly 
simple verse and imperfect rhyme. 

“Noel” is one of the many French 
words brought to England during 
the Norman conquest. Derived 
from the Latin, “natalia,” it means 
birth, and has generally been as- 
sociated with the birth of Christ. 
“The First Noel” did not appear 
in print until 1833, but it was in 
common use in England and in 
parts of Europe during the 17th 
century. Tradition says that the 
verses of the song are supposedly 
sung by shepherds, and that the 


refrain is sung by the angels 

The most widely known and best- 
loved Christmas carol of all, of 
course, is “Silent Night, Holy 
Night.” Written by a village priest 
of Cberndorf, Bavaria, the song 
has been translated into 90 lan- 
guages and dialects 

Following the blessing of a new- 
born infant on Christmas Eve, 139 
years ago, Father Joseph Mohr 
was returning to the town he re- 
sided in, when he was reminded 
of the first Christmas Eve in Beth- 
lehem. The beauty and tranquility 
of that holy night crept over him, 
and as he walked, he jotted down 
the inspired words that were to 
mean so much to the world. The 
next morning, Father Mohr took 
the verses to Franz Gruber, teach- 
er-organist of the village, who set 
them immediately to music. 

As luck would have it, the 
church organ was out of order 
that Christmas night. “Silent 
Night” made its first appearance, 
therefore, as two solo voices ac- 
companied by a guitar. The organ 
repairman took the carol home 
with him to Tyrol, where it was 
performed at fairs and outdoor 
markets by a family of singers. 
And thus it was that the beloved 
“Silent Night” eventually was car- 
ried from southern Germany to 
the north, and from there was 
spread to the entire world. 

Travellers have heard it in the 
depths of Asia, at the foot of the 
forbidden Himalayas, in New Zea- 
land bush country, and in the dark- 
ness of equatorial Africa. 

It is sung by Indians in South 
America, and by Arabs in the Su- 
dan. Perhaps the greatest rendi- 
tion of the song took place in a 
little German village on Christmas 
Eve, 1918, when 150 veterans of 
World War I, soldiers from prac- 
tically every nation, sang together 
the glorious words of “Silent Night, 
Holy Night” in at least six differ- 
ent tongues. Those men, many of 
them recent enemies, were joined 
by a bond of deep, religious friend- 
ship by that simple little song 
thay sang together. 





“In My Opinion 
DARI-KOOL Is 
The Best Cooler 
On The Market!” 


Writes MR. BERNARD F. KING 
Cox's Creek, Kentucky 





“I looked at several other makes of bulk tanks and decided 
Dari-Kool was the best cooler on the market. I found that more 
farmers in my area own Dari-Kools than any other brand. After 
two years of operation I am certain we made the right choice. 
Our cooler operates very economically and has never required 
a service call. Dari-Kool is the easiest tank to clean of any I 
have ever seen. If I ever buy another tank it will certainly be 


a Dari-Kool!” (signed ) a 
Your best ‘i 


man DARI: KOOL 


BULK MILK COOLER 
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The ICE-BANK Cooler that Outperforms 
; and Outsells them all 
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Send today for yur FREE 
MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT 


Dairy Equipment Co., Dept. 165, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send, without obligation your new Milkhouse Plan Kit. 





Plan your milkhouse 
with this easy-to-use 
kit. Includes graph 
sheets and scale model 








Nome 

cutouts of milk coolers, 
Address water heaters, etc. 
net Ot. se! RE, "Os Arrange to best fit 


your milkhouse plans. 
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If you are a dairy farmer . . . read a paper that, from 
cover to cover, is devoted to dairy farm problems. 
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When one of your cows has MASTITIS, b 


remember... 


Gare 


(Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomycin in plastibose®) 


Not the unsalable milk! 


here’s why: 
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represent : 
fected quarter 
which you hove 


milked dry pre- 
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ing Gargon. 
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Notice how 
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- anti- 

biotic action is 
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on the infected 
milk-producing cells. 
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not diluted in the milk. 





Gargon Penetrates the Mastitis 
“Resistance Barrier” 


Many types of bacteria, includ- 
ing those which cause mastitis, 
are able to build up a resistance 
to a particular drug as time 
goes by. That is why an anti- 
mastitis preparation which for- 
merly did a reliable clean-up 
job may seem to lose its power. 
Gargon contains a new anti- 
biotic, thiostrepton, which is 
exclusive with Squibb. Gargon 
attacks all 9 types of mastitis- 
causing bacteria, even those 
types which have become re- 
sistant to older antibiotics. 


ry 

otles remoin in 

contact with in- 

fected tissues. 
Gergen does not milk 
cut premoturely. 








PLASTIBASE® and GANGON are Squibb trademarks. 


Fast, Thorough, 
Economical 


Gargon controls both chronic 
and acute mastitis with a wider 
range of anti-bacterial activity 
than either of the 3 broad spec- 
trum antibiotics, the triple 
sulfas, penicillin, streptomycin, 
or neomycin when used alone. 
Gargon does not depend on ex- 
tremely high dosage levels for 
its extra germ-killing ability. 
Gargon is completely safe. 
Smaller amounts of the anti- 
biotics in Gargon do a faster, 
more reliable job of getting the 
cow back in the milking line. 


SAVE MONE¥~buy by the dozen. Ask for 


4 Gargon 


in the money-saving, time-saving, 


12-syringe BARN BOX. Be ready at the first 
sign of mastitis! 

SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue. New York 22, N.Y. 





For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult 


wearers 
" **o, 


your veterinarian, genet 


not 
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National Milk Producers Federation... 


asks return to 
$3.25 support level 


Self-help and direct payments are the 
issue as largest dairy farmer group 


defines 


headlined a local price war 

and price fixing by the state 
of Massachusetts, delegates to the 
annual meeting of the National Milk 
Producers Federation struggled to 
resolve their own national policy 
differences the week of November 
17. 

Composed of dairy cooperatives 
with over 500,000 members through- 
out the nation, the milk federation 
is the largest and strongest voice 
of the dairy farmer. Its large, 
well-financed staff in Washington, 
D. C., has long been considered the 
most aggressive and effective of 
all commodity groups. 

Primary issues at the 1958 con- 
vention, as in years »ast, revolved 
around a peacetime dairy stabili- 
zation program and the level of 
price supports. The smashing Dem- 
ocrat victory this fall changed the 
complexion of the price support 
issue this year, however. It was 
generally agreed that the direct 
paynents, or Brannan Plan, ap- 
proach would be fostered by Dem- 
ocrats, particularly since it was in 
their farm platform plank at their 
latest national convention. 

The realistic choices before the 
federation then were: (1) A fur- 
ther drop from the present $3.06 
support level through flexible price 
supports or the 90 per cent of 
average market price formula, (2) 
the federation’s own self-help pro- 
gram, and (3) direct payments. 
The first alternative was given no 
delegate support whatsoever. 


A BOSTON newspapers banner- 


Eastern markets object . . . 


This left self-help and direct 
payments. Preliminary meetings of 
the resolutions committee revealed 
indecision and division. The long 
latent coolness of the Eastern Sea- 
board and a few other fluid milk 
markets to any kind of a price 
stabilization program came out in 
the open. 

In years past seaboard dairy co- 
ops had given lip service to the 
original self-help bill which car- 
ried stabilization fees and no pro- 
duction deterrent. They did _ so, 
however, secure in the knowledge 
it would never clear Congress. It 
was useful as a public relations 
gimmick and helped pacify discon- 
tented dairy farmers in the low- 
priced, less-favored markets. 

Last year the self-help bill was 
modified to include a base-surplus 
provision approved by the federa- 
tion and the National Grange. This 
bill began to receive serious congres- 
sional attention. Obviously, a bluff 
was being called and this forced 
the hand of state milk control and 
the better-priced fedcral order 
markets. 

Their move in committee was to 
recommend (by a very close vote) 
a return to the old self-help bil? 
without base-surplus. This, it was 
well-known, would never pass Con- 
gress. And, thus, the resolution 


policies oat annual 


meeting. 


went to the convention floor. 

But manufacturing milk leaders, 
with help from certain federal or- 
der markets, forced the door open 
again by amending the resolution 
on the floor. Directions were is- 
sued to proceed immediately to re- 
study and redraft the self-help 
bill, subject to the approval of the 
board of directors 

In the meantime, the hot issue 
of direct payments had been ig- 
nored by the resolutions commit- 
tee. Corridur talk indicated a will- 
ingness of some delegates to get 
their feet wet by trying direct pay- 
ments on butter alone. 

An Iowa creamery delegate forced 
the issue on the convention floor. 
Not a single vote was heard in 
favor of the resolution. A _ loud 
“no” vote emphasized federation 
attitude on direct payments, for 
this year at least. 

The only other «'nificant move 
on price levels invoived the pres- 
ent price support program. The 
resolutions committee had proposed 
a resolution asking for price sup- 
ports “until such time as a satis- 
factory producer-financed _ stabili- 
zation program can be enacted and 
put into operation.” The level of 
supports would be such as to “pro- 
vide returns to dairy farmers which 
maintain balance in agriculture and 
are in line with current national 
economic levels.” 

This resolution, too, was amend- 
ed without opposition. Delegates 
wrote in a return to the $3.25 lev- 
el, which had prevailed until April 
1, 1958 when supports were dropped 
19 cents by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson. 

In other action, the federation: 


—Asked for continuance of public law 
480, which stepped up export of U. S. 
farm surpluses 

—Approved Secretary 
In the so-called cheese ‘‘windfall"’ cases. 

—Endorsed agricultural conservation 
payment program and conservation re- 
serve. 

—Asked for legislation requiring that 
butter scoring less than 90 be labeled 
“undergrade.”” Ban renovated or adul- 
terated butter from market. 

—Reaffirmed policy of cooperation 
with other organized ‘oups. 

—Condemned any effort of labor or 
ganizations to establish unions with 
membership of farm owners and farm 
operators. 

—Requested legislation to outlaw all 
forms of secondary boycotts including 
hot-cargo provisions in labor contracts. 

—Protested freight rate increases. 
Asked lower rates on bulky feeds, such 


Benson's action 





“, . . of course, farm surplus is no 
problem around HERE a 
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as hay and other bulky roughages 

Commended Congress for giving 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction 
over oleo merchandising and advertis- 
ing by food industry, including meat 
packers 

Supported rural electrification and 
telephone program 

Criticized universal use of supply- 
demand adjustment factors in Class I 
prices in federal order markets 

Rejected motion to promote ‘more 
favorable relationship’’ between price 
of manufacturing milk and federal or- 
der market milk 

Disputed U.S.D.A. contention that 
marketing quotas are not authorized by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act 

Rejected a proposal to develop and 
Institute a retirement program for 
dairy farmers 

Condemned unionization of inde- 
pendent milk haulers. Said union set- 
ting of rates and routes violated anti- 
trust laws 

Defended Capper-Volstead Act 

Opposed change in taxation of co- 
operatives 

Warned that Congress must retain 
control over foreign trade. Criticized re- 
laxation of import restrictions 

Asked Congress and U.S.D.A. to 
explore a program which would re- 
duce cow numbers as a production con- 
trol principle in balancing supply and 
demand 

Endorsed food allotment or ‘‘fam- 
ly milk’'’ program for low-income fami- 
ies 

Supported expansion of production 
record keeping programs (herd testin 

Asked U.5S.D.A. to develop a om 
imum code of production requirements 
for milk and cream used in the manu- 
facture of dairy products. Voluntary 
program but could be adopted by in- 
dividual states , 


Groves, Moore honored .. . 


Elected honorary directors for 
life of the milk federation were 
veteran dairy leaders, William F. 
Groves of Lodi, Wis., and Walter 
C. Moore of Denver, Colo. They 
joined seven others who had been 
similarly honored in years past 

In a new effort to improve the 
reporting of the dairy industry to 
the public, the federation made 
three “spotlight on dairying’ 
awards at its convention. The gen- 
eral farm magazine award went to 
Farm Journal. Dairy farm and 
dairy processing publications did 
not compete. The top newspaper 
award went to the Wisconsin State 
Journal, Madison. The third award 
also went to Wisconsin as radio 
station WBAY, Green Bay, won. 

All officers of the National Milk 


Producers Federation were re- 
elected unanimously by the dele- 
gates. They are: President, Rus- 
sell S. Waltz, Seattle, Wash., first 
vice president, W. E. Winn, Chi- 
cago, Ill., second vice president, 
A. R. Marvel, Easton, Md., treas- 
urer, J. Homer Remsberg, Middle- 
town, Md., assistant treasurer, W. 
H. Austin, Lake Cormorant, Miss., 
secretary, E. M. Norton, Washing- 
ton, D. C., assistant secretary, Pat- 
rick B. Healy, Washington, D. C 

Of primary interest to delegates 
were the two posts open on the 
powerful executive committee 
Stanley Benham of Nev" York and 
J. W. Ridgway of Texas were 
elected 

The next meeting of the Nation- 
al Milk Producers Federation will 
be held in Washington, D. C., in 
the fall of 1959 





Virginia Short Course 


A dairy herd management Short 
Course will be held January 12-15, 
1959 on the campus of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

The theme of the four-day in- 
tensive course will be “Meeting 
the challenge of competition and 
changes.” Subject matter will in- 
clude feeding, the principle of good 
milking, udder disease control, la- 
bor efficiency, building construc- 
tion, and regulations affecting san- 
itary milk production 





Barnes succeeds Simmons 


After 34 years of service with 
the Michigan Milk Producers As- 
sociation, Howard Simmons will 
retire January 1 as secretary-man- 
ager. Succeeding him ir his im- 
portant post will be Jack W 
Barnes, who joined the staff as a 
fieldman in 1946. Several months 
later he was promoted to director 
of field services and held that po- 
sition until November 1955 when 
he was named assistant secretary- 
manager of the association. 





How father and son farm together 


(Continved from page 1233) 


ership will be made gradually as 
finances of junior partner allow. 
First was one-half interest in feed 
and supplies, next cattle, then will 
be machinery, and finally real 
estate. 


Are other children involved in 
farm? How are their interests 
provided for? 


Day: Not in this farming opera- 
tion. An older son was set up in 
dairy farming on another farm. 

Malinati: Not actually in farm in- 
terest. Two sisters will receive edu- 
cation and cash settlement in fa- 
ther’s will. 

Ocesterli: No. 

Rieder: No. Older son rents neigh- 
boring farm. Daughter is married. 

Space: No. 


What advice would you give to 
others contemplating a father- 
son agreement? 


Day: During the 10 years of oper- 
ation of this agreement there has 
been no disagreement among the 
parties concerned. All parties must 
be able to get along with each other. 
There must be agreement by all. 
Each must contribute his share of 
the work, and carry out his respon- 
sibilities, 

In order to pass on and keep a 
farm in the family, we feel such an 
agreement is necessary. If such an 
agreement or partnership is not 


worked out, it will result in the son 
or sons getting out on their own, 
either on another farm or in another 
profession. 

Maluati: Depends entirely upon 
their own situation. 

Rieder: 1. Figure out own agree- 
ment and stick to it. 

2. Your word should be golden. 

3. Prevent having trouble in mak- 
ing decisions. 

4. Talk things over, then sleep on 
them before making a final decision. 

5. Father and son can work to- 
gether on a partnership basis if they 
both can listen to the other fellow’s 
ideas. Both have to give and take a 
little. 

6. This past spring Bob wanted a 
hay crusher. At first I wasn’t too 
keen on the idea. Bob said, “At least, 
we can let our local machine dealer 
put on a demonstration.” We ended 
up buying a crusher and now feel 
it’s the best piece of equipment on 
the farm. Proof of the pudding is 
the excellent baled hay in the barn. 

Space: 1. Definitely have a writ- 
ten agreement. 

2. Make sure that there is suffi- 
cient income for the members of 
the partnership. 

3. Have agreement on living ar- 
rangements for son when married. 

4. Talk it over with the whole 
family. 

5. Have a separate checking ac- 
count for the partnership. 

THE END 
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SKP — fast action 
against calf scours 


— or your money back 


Calf scours strike fast, kill fast. Just an * 
hour’s delay can spell the difference be- 
tween a live calf and a dead one. 
Quick-acting liquid SKP knocks out 
infectious scours in dehydrating calves. 
Liquid SKP goes to work the minute it 
hits the digestive tract. The drugs in 
SKP kill infectious bacteria, absorb poi- 
sons, check diarrhea, and soothe irritated 
tissues. ; 

Liquid SKP is just what dehydrated, 
scouring calves need for speedy recovery. 
Long preferred by professional dairymen 
to save valuable calves. 

Be sure you have Hess & Clark SKP 
on hand. Use it the minute you spot 
trouble... effective treatment for calf 
scours or your money back. 





HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 














$¢-8-1 





NO HORNS !y> 


One application of Dr 


Grow-'Em” Milk Replecer and 


Naylor's De Aeolian : Mineralited Stock Food bor 
Paste on horn button of ‘ all livestock, Ask 
w your 
calves, kids, lambs—and Dr. Naylor's nearby International Stock 
o horns will grow. No Food representative 


z, ne bleeding 4oz 





DEHORNING 


FREE croves 
with 5-lb. bag of 
ASL BANARAT® 













Get these NEW 











Milking Parlor Plans 


Before you build a milking parlor — 





warfarin rat killer \ or do any barn remodeling — get 
Rid your farm of vicious rats Louden’s tested Milking Parlor Plans. 
with BANARAT— warfarin rat Louden Milking Stalls are suitable for 
killer. Kills whole colonies of | any arrangement — handling any 
rats without danger to pets or number of cows. Easier to install — 








livestock. Free work gloves— 
er bonus for using BANA- 
AT — product of American 
Scientific Laboratories, inc., 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


offer limited 


GET BANARAT NOW! 


easier to keep clean. Send for special 
FREE booklet of milking-parlor plans 
and equipment. Write 





THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO 
4120 South ¢ ¢ 
Fairfield, Iowa 








_ortmey 
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%e 
FOR SORE, “@ae 
INJURED HARD-to-MILK TEATS 





EARCORN 






Sterilized, ready to use, for any inj ry of teat 

PUN ME MEET ML TOM | Ps! makes vormal milking painful or impossibl 

COMBINED | jured tissues, won't aggravate wound. Scientit 

cally designed flex fingers hold 

in teat "Remo ve cap t r milking by ma 

for full infor- New Eorcorn & Grain Rol- For chine or hand. Leave tube in teat iti 
mation & near- | 'e*_Mill_makes feed ‘Lewy healed. No more sore ng 
forther. avai cows. Get Dr b rson t 
est a, Dealers & “why Wo | dg °° from your lo erinary s lier or 
- » . , der by mail direct 3 for $1 om Dept. ‘i, Dr. 


| Larson’ s Animal Hospital, 124 South Vine Street, 
| Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 














ARE YOU MOVING 


If you move, be sure to send us your OLD address as well as 
the NEW ONE. Allow about 30 days for copies of HOARD'S i 
DAIRYMAN to be sent to your new address. A label from a 
recent issue is handy to have when we change your address 


plate. Send to: 


Circulation Dept. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 























Gehl’s Power Idea... 





UNLOADS 
WITH THE TOUCH 
OF YOUR HAND 


handles every crop and forage feeding need 


It’s the Gehl Power Idea... 


completely automatic! 


Gehl Forage box empties a full 


load in minutes without 


ing or raking. It delivers di- 
rect to the Gehl Forage Blower 


where 60 tons per hour 


city gets your crops under 


cover fast. 


Gehl’s Forage Box design 
flexibility sets you up for the 
easiest, smoothest-going har- 
vest in the books. Rear or side 
unloading, 3 forward apron 


speeds, exclusive double 





AS LOW AS 


61400 


F.0.B. WEST BEND, WIS 


Includes complete metal ports 
kit and one beoter 


conveyor assure maximum ver- 
satility for every need. That’s 
why Gehl forage boxes follow 
the harvest... handle every 
crop from forage to shelled corn. 
Ideal for green and dry lot feed- 
ing and for filling trench silos. 

Get the full labor-saving 
facts from your Gehl dealer. 
He’ll show you more reasons 
why Gehl is ahead in harvest 
handling — in self-unloading 
hay, silage, grain, corn or straw. 
For free folder mail the cou- 
pon below. 


The 
fork- 


capa- 


chain 


Perfect “power idea” partner for 
the Gehl wagon is the Gehl For- 
age Blower—3 ft. or 10 ft. trough. 


ie ae 


Choose the Forage Box combination 
that suits your needs best: one beat- 
er, 2 ft. sides; two beater, 4 ft. sides; 
three beater, 6 ft. sides. Buy it com- 
plete or build it with the metal parts 
kit to any length up to 16 ft. 


100 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 





a 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. UM-52-4, West Bend, Wisconsin 


Please send me full details on the Gehl forage box 





ROUTC.....000 








Town 











GEHL PUTS ALL PRICE 


FACTORS IN YOUR FAVOR 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





by F. J. Giesler 


What is contract feeding? 


It shouldn't ‘be confused 
While young farmers with 
rience may benefit, it has 


HE terms contract farming 
fa and’ vertical integration are 

often used interchangeably; 
although they mean two different 
things. 

In agriculture, vertical integra- 
tion usually means a type of op- 
eration that combines marketing 
and production-type operations. For 
instance, a swine producer whose 
operations are vertically integrated 
is one who shares some of his 
management decisions, some of his 
risk of production, or some of his 
marketing operations with one or 
more of his related businesses. 

This related business may be one 
that supplies his production needs, 
such as feed or equipment, or it 
may be a business concerned with 
processing his hog supply. The in- 
tegration arrangement may be a 
simple oral agreement or it may 
be complex in which one person 
might own the farm business and 
processing plant. 

Some of the less desirable fea- 
tures of contract farming are: 

1. The farmer may lose the op- 
poriunity to apply the knowledg« 
he has gained from experience. 

2. The farmer stands to take a 
loss should the contract organiza- 
tion fail to meet its part of the 
obligation. 

3. The farmer may lose a cer- 
tain amount of independence as he 
allows the integrator to make de- 
cisions for him. 

4. Due to the joint ownership, a 
provision of some cvntracts, the 
farmer may be receiving little 
more than the price for his labor. 

5. In some cases, the farmer 
may have to make investments of 
a long-time nature in order to fill 
a short-time contract. 

Some farmers might even bene- 
fit from contract farming if they 
fit in any of these categories: 

1. Those who lack operating cap- 
ital to make better use of their 
labor and abilities; 

2. those who need the improved 
management and production meth- 
ods that they may gain through 
the contract; 

3. those who desire or who may 
need to transfer some risk to the 
contracting concern, especially 
where a large amount of capital 
is iavolved; 

4, those who need a new or bet- 
ter market for their production; 

5. beginning farmers who lack 
in experience. 


Evaluate contract... 


Any contract must be evaluated 
on the basis of whether or not 
you will be better off with it. One 
may evaluate a contract on the 
basis of how well it equalizes the 
risk involved, the cost to be in- 
curred, and the return that may 
possibly be gained. 

If you should decide to invest'- 
gate the possibility of operating 
under a contract, there are a nur.:- 
ber of considerations you should 
look for in the agreement. 

1. Who retains ownership of the 
animals and the responsibility? 


with vertical integration. 
limited capital and expe- 
undesirable features, too. 


2. What are the responsibilities 
of all parties concerned? 

3. What is the procedure for de- 
termining how each participant 
will be paid from the proceeds of 
the sales? 

4. Are the technology and man- 
agement methods adapted to local 
conditions, and 

5. What obligations would each 
party assume in case of failure to 
meet the terms of the contract? 

Contract farming is not new in 
the farming business. However, in 
connection with swine production, 
it has not yet gained any consider- 
able foothold. Most figures quoted 
today show that less than 3 per 
cent of all hogs are being produced 
under contract. However, this fig- 
ure might well be expanded to 30 
or 40 per cent in a very short time. 

Contract farming in hogs is of 
two general types, the feeder pig 
contract and the feeder pig pro- 
duction contract 

The feeder pig contract in itself 
is much like those used by the 
broiler industry. Frequently, the 
feed dealer will supply the pigs, 
feed, and special management and 
will take the hogs wher they rzach 
a specific weight for r.arket. The 
producer receives a payment based 
on the gain of the pigs. 

In the feeder pig production con- 
tract, the procedure often followed 
is for bred sows to be leased to 
the farmer. Some contracts provide 
for meat-type hogs to be supplied 
and then arrangements are made 
for premium prices for the pigs 
produced 

One contract that has received 
considerable attention is a combi- 
nation contract with the feed com- 
pany and the meat packer acting 
as joint integrators. Producers are 
required to adopt a multiple far- 
rowing system that furnishes the 
packer with a year-around supply 
of animals. Under this plan, the 
feed company supplies the supple- 
ments, which are paid for at the 
time the hogs are sold. The farm- 
er makes his own arrangements to 
finance buildings and equipment. 

One important aspect of contract 
production of swine when it is fi- 
nanced by feed dealers is the con- 
stant pressure to expand. Con- 
tinued expansion by efficient oper- 
ators might increase the supply of 
pork to a point where prices could 
hover near the cost of production. 
There would be very little fluctua- 
tion in price from year to year. 
The hog cycle as we now know it 
would disappear. The corn-hog ra- 
tio could become very narrow. The 
in and outer and the inefficient 
producer would be eliminated. 

This contract program may be 
out of the immediate picture be- 
cause there stil) is not a real good 
available source of feeder pigs. Pig 
hatcheries in themselves have not 
been too successful because of 
problems related to disease and 
parasite control. However, if this 
problem can be overcome, one is 
likely to see a sharp upturn in 
production of pork by contract. 
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Sea Power’ your dairy feeds with 
Cattle ManAmoar — high production 
feed supplement. Contains Sea Kelp, 
fish solubles and fish meal, to pro- 
mote the growth of rumen organisms. 
Time-tested. Try it! 

See your dealer, or write 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS 
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‘Sea Powered J manaman APT ments 


42, Outer Harbor, San Pedro Calif 


145 W. First St 


Berth 


Dubuque, towa 








1 Treatment Does The Job! 


Corta-Clear Sez 


Stops Mastitis tissue 


Tissue 
Mireculous HYDROCORTISONE, plus powerful anti- 
bietics in CORTA-CLEAR, acts quickly on all infected 
oreos, gets cow beck in full production FAST. Pocked in 
disposable syringe. Af your dealer's, or write: 


Dr. LeGear, Inc., 416) Beck, St. Lowvis 16, Mo. 


EARN 
*1000 o MORE 


THE EASY WAY! 


Every live rat on your place costs you 
$20. Every dead one saves you $20. 
Fifty rats killed puts an extra $1,000 
in your pocket! 








And it’s easy to kill every rat on your 
farm with baits containing WARFARIN. 
WARFARIN is sure death to rats and 
mice, yet they never suspect it, never 
become bait shy. It’s odorless, tasteless 
and sure-death to rodents. Best of all, 
WARFARIN is the sofest rodenticide 
known! No danger to family, pets, or 
livestock when used as directed. 

You'll find excellent baits containing 
WARFARIN at your regular dealer now. 
Start using it today! 


Wipe out rats with 


WARFARIN 










SAVE MONEY | 


Weed out 
on-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 
production records. Has 
extra adjustable indicator 
to deduct weight of milk 
pail. Dimensions: 8”x2”"x 
17". Heavy construction, 


Price $7.95 at your 
hardwore store or 
dairy supply house. 


MANSON 


SCALE CO 


Ne 





Are 
won't miss any 


you moving? So that you 
issues, notify us 


three weeks prior to moving date. 
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Sire proving is changing 


More reliable proofs result when actual 2-year- 
old records are compared with records of stable- 
mates. Europe and Canada follow this method. 


by H. A. Herman 


Tone or years ago most of 
our proved bulls were eval- 
uated on the performance of 
5 to 20 daughters in a single herd. 
Today, with many bulls used arti- 
ficially, sire evaluation has changed 
to terms of 50 to several hundred 
tested daughters in many herds. 

Let’s not, for a moment, cast re- 
flection on sires proved in a single 
herd. This is the normal procedure 
followed by breeders and we need 
many such proved bulls for our 
entire cattle industry. It is these 
bulls proved in a single herd where 
selections are, of necessity, made 
when proved bulls are purchased 
for artificial breeding. We should 
encourage more proving of sires at 
this level. 

Most of our sires are proved 
through the D.H.LA. testing pro- 
gram. An, in many cases, be- 
cause practically all records are on 
registered cows and only regis- 
tered bulls are proved, the breed 
sponsored Herd Improvement Reg- 
istry test is combined with D.H.LA. 

Since sire proving results from 
a herd testing program, we have 
a new tool to use in sire evalua- 
tion. That is: How do the daugh- 
ters of the bull in question com- 
pare to the herd average? 

Furthermore, with a herd test- 
ing program, the practice of sin- 
gling out the daughters of a given 
bull and giving them much-better- 
than-average care is reduced ... 
though certainly not eliminated. 

The point we stress is that the 
actual records used in sire selec- 
tion are more nearly at a herd 
and good farm level than when se- 
lective testing was used. It is a 
most progressive step, though we 
don't hear as much about 600- to 
700-pound averages as we used to. 

Prior to 1945, sires with over 
100 tested daughters were rare, 
But in a summary the writer made 
in 1957 there were over 500 Hol- 
stein bulls with over 50 D.H.ILA., 
daughters per sire, and 242 Hol- 
stein sires used in artificial breed- 
ing with 100 to 600 D.H.1.A. daugh- 
ters. Six sires have over 1,000 
tested daughters. 

With large numbers of tested 
progeny, students of breeding are 
evaluating sires more accurately 
than ever before because the pic- 
ture or range from high to low 
daughters is more complete. 

In spite of a large number of 
tested daughters of bulls in arti- 
ficial use, the fact is we are talk- 
ing in retrospect. These bulls have 
exhibited superiority and we like 
to emphasize their accomplish- 
ments. But, our No. 1 problem is 
to evaluate the preliminary proved 
bull (daughters in a single herd), 
or the young bull to be put into 
Al. use as a part of “the young 
sire proving program.” 

Up to date, most of our sires are 
selected on the basis of the rec- 
ords of their daughters on a 2x- 


milking, 305-day lactation, mature 
basis. 

The use of mature equivalent 
factors has caused many arguments 
and some people object to “pencil 
records.” However, some basis 
must be used to ‘compare daugh- 
ters of a bull at a standard age. 
Thus, maturity as 6 to 7 years is 
used. 

Conversion factors have been 
worked out for cattle of all ages, 
and by breeds, based on thousands 
of records. On the average, they 
are fairly accurate. For example, 
a 2-year-old, when mature, will be 
expected to exceed her 2-year rec- 
ord about 25 per cent. Thus, if a 
2-year-old produces 400 pounds of 
butterfat in 305 days, 2x- milking, 
we simply multiply 400 by 1.25. 
The result is 500, or her estimated 
mature record. Using the appro- 
priate age factor, this is done for 
all progeny. 

Conversion factors, unfortunate- 
ly, tell us nothing about environ- 
ment. Neither do they tell us if, in 
a given herd, the 2-year-old daugh- 
ters of a bull are above or below 
other 2-year-old-olds. This doesn’t 
mean conversion factors are all 
wrong, but the people selecting 
bulls for artificial breeding use 
are constantly seeking more accu- 
rate methods. 

It appears one method we will 
hear more about is 2-year-old com- 
parisons. Young sires, in establish- 
ing their first proof, as well as 
older proved sires going into AL 
use, will, in the future, be judged 
on how their 2-year-old daughters 
perform alongside cther 2-year-olds 
in the same herd the same year. 

The advantages are: (1) Envi- 
ronmental differences are equalized 
between cattle in the herd, and (2) 
seasonal differences are fairly well 
cancelled. 

This method, of course, will not 
correct differences in environment 
from herd to herd. For example, 
a group of 2-year-olds that make 
only 7,000 pounds of milk in one 
herd might easily average 9,000 
pounds under better management. 

Almost every country in Europe 
is using 2-year-old records, gener- 
ally called “comparison with con- 
temporaries.” The Ontario, Cana- 
da, artificial breeding organiza- 
tions have used the system sev- 
eral years. They believe it gives 
a more accurate measure than con- 
verted records. 

This system seems to make 
sense. If we adopt it wholesale, 
we will have to realign our think- 
ing because a 2-year-old making 
6,000 pounds of milk will be just 
that. We won't hike the figure 25 
per cent and quote 305 - 2x - MLE. 
so freely as we do now. 

Personally, we are all for the 
plan. We believe dairy farmers 
want to know just what they can 
expect in the pail, and no one’s 
going to pay them for more. 
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FOR HEALTHY FARM ANIMALS 
USE FEEDS CONTAINING 


(opp Qubfat 


Feeds for poultry, cattle and hogs must 
contain traces of copper to insure ~ 
@ Prevention of anemia 
© Healthy, efficient breeding performance 
@ Activation of important enzymes 
@ Effective teed utilization 
e Sound, substantial growth 
@ Normal bone formation 


For the sake of your 
animals and your profits make ne 
sure your feeds contain copper sulfate 


PHELPS DODGE 
REFINING CORP. 


NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK 22 
CHICAGO 38 


300° PARK AVENUE 
5310 W. 66th STREET 





INSEMIKIT'S GIANT 96 page 


1954 catalog can save you stop- 





(7. will be amazed at the thousands of hard-to 


-find livestock supplies that are made cvailableto 
you in this well-illustrated money-saving catalog. 


To mention a few — artificial breeding equip- 
ment. . show ring supplies . . livestock equip- 
ment of all types. Every item is of good quality, 
economically priced. Fast delivery on every order. 


Write dept. 5 
INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 


The World's Largest Source of Artificial Breeding Equipment 
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STOP COW KICKING 








Thousands in use! Vet approved! 
wildest animal—stops kicking during milking, 


with improved 


ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


Subduves the 





\. surgery, artificial insemination or 


14" 


whenever needed. Won't injure 
cut or wound Immobilizes mus- 
cles; eliminates tying, chains 


wires, etcs. Fits any size animal 


ORDER NOW! Money Back Guar- 
entee. Pays for itself many times 


Prepaid A 
. over in saving spilt milk, injury to 
Pat'd ‘ 
calves, other animals, yourself, 
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WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY 
5995 N. Washington, Denver 16 Colo. 


Enclosed is $ Send 
KowKantKickis) for 5 doy trial subject to full 
refund if | am not completely satisfied. 


Name 
Address 
P.O. 





Renew now! Five full years only $3. 
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POTATOES 


in popular ways 


From Maine to California, the potato is our 


most valued and widely-grown vegetable. Take 


a look at these facts and recipes. 


by Marian Pike 


has long been and still is the 
favorite. Food shoppers buy 

enough potatoes to supply five to six 
medium potatoes each week ‘o every 
man, woman, and child wm this 
country 

For the money spent on them, po- 
tatoes give a high return in food 
value. One medium-size potato can 
supply as much as one-fifth of the 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C) recom- 
mended for inclusion in diets every 
day; and worthwhile amounts of 
thiamine and niacin (two important 
B-vitamins) and of the minerals 
iron, phosphorus, and potassium. 

Persons who are reducing in weight 
sometimes shun potatoes because they 
believe them to be high in calories. 
Actually, potatoes are no higher in 
calories than many foods, but added 
fat or gravy Can greatly increase the 
calories in the potatoes as served. 

For example, a potato of medium 
size (boiled, pressure cooked, or 
baked) provides only about 100 cal- 
ories, approximately the same number 
as a large apple or orange or half of 
a large grapefruit. Fried potatoes 
may be two to four times as high in 
calories as the sarne weight of boiled, 
baked, or pressure-cooked potatoes. 


(): ALL the vegetables, the potato 


When buying potatoes... 


Zest quality potatoes are firm, 
smooth, and well shaped. If they 
have been washed, and are not cov- 
ered with dirt, it is easier to tell 
whether they are free from cuts, 
blemishes, and decay. 

Avoid potatoes that show green 
color on some part of the surface; 
the green portions have a bitter 
taste. Regular-shaped potatoes with 
shallow eyes will give the least 
waste in paring 

Before buying a large quantity of 
potatoes, it's a good idea to buy a 
small sample first and try them to 
see if they have the cooking qualities 
you want. It is hard to predict cook- 
ing quality from appearance 

Usually medium-size potatoes are 
best liked. You can estimate por- 
tions easily and there is less waste 
in paring than with small ones. Small 
potatoes are nice for boiling whole; 
large ones for baking. 

Stored properly in the home, late- 


crop potatoes will keep for several 
months; early-crop potatoes for sev- 
eral weeks, Before storing, set aside 
bruised or cracked potatoes to use 
first. 


Good storage pays... 


Keep potatoes in a cool, dark place, 
at temperatures of 45 to 50 degrees. 
Higher temperatures may cause 
sprouting and shriveling. Lower 
temperatures may cause potatoes to 
develop a sweet taste because some 
of the starch in the potatoes changes 
to sugar. Potatoes that have become 
sweet in storage can be improved in 
flavor by keeping them at room 
temperature for a week or two before 
using. 

Potatoes should be kept in the 
dark because light causes greening of 
the skin and the flesh under the skin. 
They need some air circulation so do 
not store in air-tight containers. Nor 
should potatoes be placed on a damp 
cellar floor, Put a board or some 
other kind of insulating material be- 
tween potatoes and floor. 


Tips on cooking ... 


No matter how potatoes are to be 
cooked, first remove sprouts and cut 
off green portions. If potatoes are to 
be pared, keep parings thin. 

Most food value results from cook- 
ing them whole in their jackets with 
as little water as possible. But pared 
potatoes usually retain their white- 
ness better than potatoes boiled in 
their skins. If not to be cooked im- 
mediately after paring, covering with 
water helps prevent darkening. Pota- 
toes cooked only until done are at 
their best in taste, food value, and 
appearance. 

Here then are a few recipes for 
these old favorites which may be 
helpful to you: 


Potato Strips with Cheese 
8 cups raw potato strips 
(cut % inch as for French fries) 
Y% cup milk 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon salt 


Put the strips into a buttered bak- 
ing dish and pour the milk over them. 


Dot with butter and sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. 

Cover and bake in a hot oven (425 
degrees) for 40 minutes, or until the 
potatoes are tender. 

Sprinkle with cheese and parsley 
and bake, covered, for 5 minutes 
more, Makes 4 servings, % cup each. 


Twice-baked Potatoes 


Cut large baked potatoes in half 
lengthwise as soon as they are taken 
from the oven. Scoop out inner por- 
tion and mash. Season with butter, 
salt, and pepper. Stir in enough hot 
milk or light cream to moisten. 

Beat mixture until smooth and 
fluffy and stuff it back into potato 
shells, Brush with melted butter. Re- 
frigerate until about half an hour be- 
fore baking time. 

When ready to use, brown lightly in 
a 400-degree oven, until potatoes are 
warm through, perhaps half an hour 
depending on size of potatoes. To save 
re-heating time, potatoes may be 
taken from refrigerator earlier and 
allowed to come to room temperature. 

For variety to the mashed potatoes, 
add diced cooked meat, flaked sal- 
mon, grated cheese, sauteed onion, 
garlic salt, or other seasonings. 


Fried Sweet-sour Potatoes 


4 slices bacon 

2, to 3 cups diced raw potatoes 
\4 cup finely-chopped onion 

1 tablespoon sugar 

4% teaspoon salt 

% cup water 


Y% cup vinegar 

Cook bacon in fry pan until crisp; 
then remove from pan and chop. 

Pour off ali but 2 tablespoons of 
bacon fat, and cook the potatoes in it 
over medium heat, without turning, 
for 15 to 20 minutes, or until they 
are brown on the bottom. 

Turn the potatoes with a wide 
spatula. Add onions and cook 5 min- 
utes more. 

Adc sugar, salt, and water. Cover 
and simmer for 15 minutes, or until 
potatoes are tender. 

Remove from heat and pour vine- 
gar over potatoes. Cover and iet 
stand for 15 minutes. Add chopped 
bacon anc reheat. 

Makes 4 or 5 servings, about % 
cup each. 
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one of many ways to serve potatoes. 


Potato-cheese Souffle 


2 cups mashed potatoes 
\% cup light cream 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon salt 
Dash of nutmeg 
% cup grated cheese 

3 eggs, separated 

1 9-inch yeast-risen crust 

Combine mashed potatoes, cream, 
butter, salt, and nutmeg in sauce- 
pan. Cook, stirring constantly until 
mixture is very hot. Remove from 
heat; stir in cheese. Add egg yolks 
one at a time, beating after each 
Cool. Beat egg whites stiff, not dry; 
fold into potato-cheese mixture 
Spoon into crust. Bake at 350 de- 
grees for 20 minutes until souffle is 
puffed and the crust well-browned. 
Serves 4 to 6. 


Yeast-risen Crust 


¥, cup milk 

\% cup shortening 

6 tablespoons sugar 

4 teaspoon salt 

4 cup warm water 

1 package dry yeast 

1 egg, beaten 

2% cups sifted enriched flour 
1 egg white, slightly beaten 


Scald milk. Stir in shortening, 
sugar, and salt. Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure water into a large bowl. 
Sprinkle in yeast. Stir until dissolved. 
Stir in lukewarm milk mixture. Add 
beaten egg and half the flour. Beat 
until smooth. Stir in remaining flour. 
Turn out on a lightly-floured board. 
Knead until smooth and elastic. Place 
in well-buttered bowl; brush top with 
butter. Cover with clean towel. Let 
rise in warm place, free from draft, 
until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour, 
30 minutes. Punch down, Turn out on 
lightly-floured board. Divide in 3 
equal pieces. Roll each piece into 10- 
inch circle. Fit into 9-inch pie pan. 
Pat all over surface. Trim pastry at 
edge of pan. Press partry edge with 
fork tines. Brush crusts with egg 
white. Let rise in warm place, free 
from draft, until doubied in bulk, 
about 20 minutes. Prick with fork. 
Bake in rioderate sven at 350 de- 
degrees for 8 minvtes. Do not brown. 
To store, cool crusts; stack and wrap 
in aluminum foil. {old in refrigerator, 
1 to 10 days, as needed. Fill and bake. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois 


a December 1957 copy of “Good 

Housekeeping” magazine and 
read, “The Legend of Befana,” writ- 
ten especially for Christmas by 
Phyllis McGinley. 

This poem tells the story of the 
stop of the three wise men at the 
door of a harried housewife. They 
told her about the Child, born in a 
stable but destined as a king, and 
invited her to go along to see Him. 

She was too busy, dusting and 
polishing. 

Then, they invited her to send a 
gift but she was too busy cleaning 
cupboards, baking, and weaving. 

When she was all caught up with 
her housework, she pitched in and 
toiled three days preparing gifts for 
the Babe and went in search of 
Him, only to find Him gone. 

The poem concludes with the sad 
picture of Befana still wandering 
about at Christmastide, knocking at 
gates in a vain search for love to 
absorb and bestow because her house 
was all her pride; her heart was 
tardy; and her gifts were late. 


|: YOU possibly can, get hold of 


Gifts and givers ... 


Those of you who have been regu- 
lar readers of this column know 
that each year I raise my small 
voice on the importance of giving 
something of ourselves with our 
gifts; of putting thought and effort 
into simple gifts as against just go- 
ing out and spending money. 

By and large, it is the homemak- 
er’s privilege and responsibility to 
create the atmosphere and encour- 
age the keeping of a real Christmas; 
the kind where the heart mellows 
with love; the spirit expands with 
goodwill; gloom dissolves under the 
gaiety of laughter, song, and fellow- 
ship with good friends; the kind 
we'd like to pack away in our mem- 
ories as the best Christmas we've 
ever had. 


Watch and waif... 


I think I've spoken before of the 
great importance of the Moment, the 
drop of time, out of all the busy 
activities of the holiday season, from 
which we distil and draw into our- 
selves the true spirit of Christmas. 

This Moment can come to you 
anywhere. It can steal into your 
consciousness as you hurry down 
a snowy street, busy with last-min- 
ute shopping. It can lay warm fin- 
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Frozen Christmas Salad 


cup boiling water 

package lime gelatin 

pint lime sherbet 

can grapefruit sections 
teaspoon almond flavoring 

cup chopped nuts 

cup miniature marshmallows 
cup chopped maraschino cherries 


Dissolve the lime-flavored gelatin 
in the hot water and add the soft- 
ened sherbet, stirring until dissolved. 
Drain the grapefruit sections and 
add with the flavoring, nuts, marsh- 
mallows, and cherries. Blend all 


a | 


thoroughly. Pour in an 8-by-8-by-2 
inch pan and freeze several hours. 


«From the GRUBWORM’S HOLE 
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J. Hurley 


gers on your heart as you sit at 
your sewing machine, stitching up a 
warm bit of pink flannel into a cud- 
dly nightie that you know will bring 
stars to the eyes of a little girl 

It can happen while you stir cook- 
ies; while you gift-wrap a package. 
It can whisper away ordinary thrift 
and caution and cause you to buy 
the too-expensive cashmere sweater 
you know your teen-ager covets. It 
can come tip-toeing down the aisle 
of the church, creep into the pew 
with you, and enter your heart, 
bringing uplift and exultation in the 
thought that Somebody came to this 
weary world with the shining hope 
for peace and goodwill among men. 

My Moment came to me last 
Christmas Eve when my daughter 
and I and some neighbor children 
drove out to see a live Nativity 
Scene that the young people of one 
of our new churches on the out- 
skirts of town were staging. 

It was a bitter cold night and it 
was snowing. But, against the back- 
drop of the beautifully-floodlighted 
church, from which recorded carols 
were broadcast, youthful Joseph 
stood staunchly beside a young Mary 
who knelt over the crib, looking with 
loving tenderness at her child. 

Shivering young shepherds stood 
to one side and the wise men knelt 
in blue-nosed adoration before the 
Babe. The only comfortable crea- 
tures were the cattle, sheep, and 
donkey, borrowed for the occasion; 
secure in their natural protective 
coats they munched hay and looked 
at the crowds of people and, per- 
haps, worshipped with us, in their 
animal ways. 

It was not only the loveliness and 
significance of the scene that 
brought the warm glow I felt, but 
the thought of young boys and girls 
being willing to give up their own 
comfortable, warm homes and 
Christmas Eve activities with fam- 
ily and friends to kneel in a snowy 
churchyard in portrayal of the event 
of over 2,000 years ago known to us 
as Christmas. 

Thousands of people from all over 
the city visited this tableau, which 
was repeated later in Christmas 
week, and all came away, I’m sure, 
as I did, with tears in their eyes and 
lumps in their throats. I hope it 
brought the Moment to them, so 
necessary to the true enjoyment and 
experience of the spirit of Christmas. 





$34 § 






To serve, cut in squares and gar- 
nish each square with a maraschino 
cherry cut into the shape of a poin- 
settia. (Cut the cherry into 6 sec- 
tions with a sharp knife, not cutting 
all the way through. Spread the 
strips into poinsettia “petals.’’) 


Cranberry Whip 
1 cup whipping cream 
1 large can strained, jellied cran- 
berry sauce 

Whip the cream until just light 
and fluffy; add the jellied sauce a 
bit at a time and whip until firm. 
Pile into a bow] and serve immedi- 
ately as a good accompaniment to 
turkey, beef, pork, or chicken, 


4593. School dress with favorite whirly 
skirt, topped by a drawstring jerkin. 
Printed pattern in girls’ sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14. Size 10 dress, 3% yards 35- 
inch fabric; jerkin 1 yord. Price 35 
cents. 


9026. Practical two-piece dress. Mix 
with other separates to enlarge your 
werdrobe. Printed pattern in misses’ 
sizes 12 to 20; 40. Size 16 takes 3% 
yords 35-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


4644. The simple dress is perfect 
background for the wide, dramatic col- 
lor. Printed pattern in half sizes 14% 
to 24%. Size 16% takes 3% yards 
39-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 





4644 
14%2—24¥% 


717. Three little doilies in easy crochef. 
Directions for 8 x 13-inch oval doily; 9-inch 
round and 9-inch square in No. 50 cotton. 
Any one makes a welcome gift. Price 25 
cents. 
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ONE SIZE MEDIUM 


4806. Holf-size style with unusually pretty bed- 
ice and slimming 6-gore skirt. Printed pattern 
in sizes 144%, to 24%. Size 16% takes 3% 
yords 39-inch fabric; Y, yord contrast. Price 35 
cents. 


Jiffy-cut aprons. Paper pattern is all one 
piece. Pin to fabric; cut each entire apron oat 
once. Three styles included. Eoch tokes 1 yard 
35-inch fabric. Printed pattern in misses’ medi- 
um size only. Price 35 cents. 


9361. 


4636. Casval with tucked bodice, neat collar, 
cuffs, slim skirt. Printed pattern in misses’ sizes 
12 to 20; 40. Size 16 takes 3% yards 35-inch 
fabric. Price 35 cents. 








cross-stitch. 6 6x6% 
inches; color suggestions. Price 25 cents. 
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Red barns 
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and white churches .. . 


are a part of the colorful contrasts 
that dot our countryside and symbolize the 
close relationship of farmer and minister. 


HE other day while driving along the rural 
Wisconsin countryside, I was struck by 
the recurrence of two main characteristics 

rural American scene: red barns and 
hite churches. As one them from the 
road approach to almost any American 
nestled in the valley below, they 
belong together 

Just as one could find the tractors, imple- 

ments, cows and hay in the barns, so could one 
find the church schools, Baptismal 
nts, and worship centers in the churches. As 
irely as the barn is the storehouse of the 
eans of producing a harvest from the land, 
h is a storehouse of the means of 
of the spirit 


sees 
hillt p 
small town 


eem to 


Sibles. 


ne cnure 

y a narvest 

been said that the most important 

which the farms of America produce 

It is the church that is concerned 

primarily with the “people crop.” As the farm- 

er is concerned with improving the quality of 

harvest of land and herd, the clergyman is 

concerned with improving the quality of the 
people and the harvest of soul and spirit. 


tne 


We need clergymen 
When many of us think of careers in agri- 
culture, we most naturally think of the dairy- 
n, county agent, or inseminator. I write this 


by Robert S. Aluard 


article in the belief that the church and clergy- 
man is as indigenous to the rural scene and is 
as important to the character of the com- 
munity as the barn and farmer. 

It has always been so. In most communities 
the church was one of the first buildings built 
as the land was settled. The church was as 
necessary to life on the frontier as it is today. 

Our forefathers were challenged by the fron- 
tiers. Hostile Indians who roamed the country- 
side were real threats to our great-grandfa- 
thers. Life was difficult and they thrived on it. 
But, frontiers are still with us. Many men de- 
vote their lives on the frontier of knowledge 
to atomic research, or jet-propulsion, or cancer, 
or the infectious diseases passed through food 
and animal. 


Conquest of inner space... 


But a comparative few, convinced that the 
world dilemma is spiritual, are dedicating their 
whole lives to human problems, human short- 
comings, human needs. There is a frontier here 
too, for alongside the adventure with test-tube, 
slide-rule, and bankroll they place adventure 
with the motives, inner needs, and aspirations 
of people—and find that job the most exciting 
and rewarding possible. 

As a clergyman, I count myself with this 


a 


4 CLERGYMAN’S JOB is to listen and to counsel, to understand and to help, to forgive and 


to iove 


The author of this article is pastor of the Congregational Church which is located di- 


etly across the street from the Hoard’s Dairyman office building, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


band of adventurers, for in a day when the 
knowledge of man is able to conceive of the 
“conquest of outer space,” I still work on the 
agelong problem of the “conquest of inner 
space.” 

This is the reason I entered the ministry; 
because the opportunity of devoting full time 
to the task of helping people seemed to be the 
most exciting task imaginable. All of my life I 
have been convinced that people are the most 
exciting of God’s creatures. 

Now, my job is in many ways parallel to that 
of the extension worker or agricultural agent 
who is constantly trying to point out to the 
farmers in his care “the better way” of farm- 
ing. Through experience and knowledge they 
try to give something which is fundamental to 
better farming. I, too, believe that through the 
experience and testimony of others that I have 
something to give which is fundamental to bet- 
ter living. 


God is love... 


As a Christian, I believe that God has re- 
vealed knowledge to man through His son 
Jesus the Christ that will enable man to live 
life more completely and productively. As a 
clergyman, it becomes my duty and privilege 
to mediate God’s love to people so they will 
learn to love their neighbors as themselves. 

This is a large order, and because it is I take 
my place with countless others who have chos- 
en a job which asks much more of them than 
a 40-hour week. I punch no time clock. An an- 
cient simile has pointed to the fact that the 
job of a clergyman is much like that of a shep- 
herd. Whenever one of the sheep needs atten- 
tion he goes—and pays no attention to the 
hour of the night or to how many hours he has 
worked at his sheep herding that day. I am 
sure that you who are farmers know exactly 
what I mean, for you find it to be true in your 
own experience. 

I am privileged to be able to minister to the 
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needs of my congregation in a Va- 
riety of ways. 

It is on Sunday morning that I 
come in contact with more members 
of my congregation than at any 
other single time of the week. Be- 
fore I enter the church on Sunday 
morning, I have already spent at 
least 20 hours in preparation for the 
responsibility of preaching and lead- 
ing in worship. This is the time when 
through corporate worship I seek, 
with my congregation, the experi- 
ence of the closeness of God's love. 

As I preach the sermon, I strive 
to allow the worshippers to see 
themselves in the light of God's 
revelation of what they might be 
and to challenge them to become 
something better than they now are. 
With prayerful humility I try to 
speak as clearly and cogently as 
possible, for a great responsibility 
is upon me as I serve as God's 
mouthpiece. 

I said that Sunday morning was 
the time when I was able to min- 
ister to the largest group of my con- 
gregation at one time, but it repre- 
sents only a small portion of the 
work which I do 

Before the Sunday morning wor- 
ship service I have been teaching 
children in a church school class or 
discussing the meaning of the Chris- 
tian family with their parents. 


Many duties 


During the week I have met with 
committees of church people con- 
cerned with the spiritual life of the 
church, the maintenance of the 
church building, the development of 
the idea of stewardship, the mission- 
ary work of our church in this 
country and overseas, the religious 
education of Our young people, so- 
cial action, and the development of 
fellowship. 

I have met with new families in 
the community; called on the sick; 
buried the dead; comforted the be- 
reaved; baptized the young; admin- 
istered the sacrament to the dying; 
married the young couple; read at 
least two good books; spent time in 
personal devotion and prayer; writ- 
ten countless letters; given talks 
before women’s groups; spok=. be- 
fore local service clubs, PTA meets, 
and schools; helped the needy; and 
counseled members of the congre- 
gation with problems. 

A thousand and one details de- 
mand my time and attention. No 
two days are alike; each brings 
with it special opportunities of min- 
istering to people. 

Now, not all of my people are 
good, but all are striving to find 
their way through the maze of prob- 
lems found in living. Psychiatrists 
or psychologists are remote and ex- 
pensive for many of my people, so 
they come to me 

The alcoholic, the near suicide, 
the pervert, the frustrated, the con- 
fused—they all come. My job is to 
listen and to counsel, to understand 
and to help, to forgive and to love. 
I must remember that God has cre- 
ated all of them and loves them 


still, Their problem is that they 
have never learned to love them- 
selves or their fellow man. I try 


to teach them. 

It is to this ministry that I am 
dedicated and for this that I have 
been trained. Four years in college 
and three years in seminary with an 
extra year’s work in the field of pas- 
toral counseling have been invalu- 
able. Constant reading helps me; at- 
tendance at conferences and insti- 
tutes keeps me aware of new 
knowledge. Since a minister is 
faced with such an important re- 
sponsibility, I believe that he should 
be thoroughly educated. His train- 
ing should be no less than that of 
the doctor or lawyer. 

I have little patience with those 
who assert that the minister in 
the small community should be less 


well trained than his brother in the 
large city. I am quite sure that it 
wouldn’t work for the doctor. Just 
because ours is a small community 
does not mean that we will be satis- 
fied with the poorly-trained physi- 
cian who has taken short cuts in his 
education. The reason is quite sim- 
ple—the ills are the same whether 
one lives in a community of 100 or 
10,000. I can assert that the spiritual 
ills are the same, too. 

Such tasks as this demand men 
who mean business as Christians. 
There is no summons here for 
dreamy, pious youth, nor the fellow 
looking for a comfortable profession, 
nor even the idealist whose real in- 
terest is social reform. Rather, the 
ministry of God asks for clear-mind- 
ed, convinced, daring men feeling 
their way in great reaches of the 
divine purpose. It asks for those who 
are absolutely prayerfully commit- 
ted to whatever portion of God’s 
will they know thus far. 

To feel that way about your job, 
in any field of work is to experience 
a call. The realization usually in- 
volves no special heavenly vision 
nor hearing of voices. For a man 
to be called of God does mean hav- 
ing a constant concern, recurring 
again and again, to follow a larger 
plan for his life. Serious, dedicated 
purpose is the mark of the man who 
means business as a Christian. 

Thus the real prerequisites of the 
minister should involve his love for 
people, his willingness to work, and 
his native intelligence. All others, 
such as the ability to speak in pub- 
lic, can be learned. 

But, you may ask, “Am I good 
enough?” The answer is, “No! None 
of us are."’ It is God’s goodness not 
his own which is a minister’s stock 
in trade. The better question to 
ask is, “With God’s help am I will- 
ing to try to love my neighbor as 
myvelf and am I prepared to try to 
live up to that love in the realistic 
terms of life in this time and this 
society?” For the clergyman, the 
question centers down more on the 
point of his ability to love than his 
goodness. 

But, what are the rewards? Min- 
isters’ salaries are not over-abund- 
ant. They are likely, however, to be 
adequate: compared with their 
wealthier neighbors, most ministers 
educate their families better, donate 
more to community activities, and 
spend their money more wisely. 

But, (as need scarcely be men- 
tioned) the clergyman’s salary is 
paid in a thousand intangible things. 
He finds a solid reward in being 
able to help people—hundreds or 
scores of hundreds in his community. 
What he has to give, likewise is not 
a dime or a dollar or a job, but the 
sympathy of Christ and the secret 
of abundant living. The whole life of 
a clergyman is his reward. 

And he is needed. There are liter- 
ally thousands of churches today 
of all denominations without a spir- 
itual leader. Possibly these para- 
graphs speak to your condition. If 














“Where'd Barney put his calf?” 


they do, think over and pray over 
your personal equipment for this 
calling. Count the cost: what is 
required in education, self-discip- 
line, developing faith, modest sal- 
ary, crucial responsibilities. 

Weigh the life satisfactions which 
really matter to you. Talk to ad- 
visors who have Christian vision. 
If your attitude is more “yes” than 
“no,” go further. Consult with your 
pastor or other clergyman about 
whether (and how) you should for- 
mally become a candidate for the 
ministry. You may wish to get in 
touch with executives in your com- 
munity who deal with candidates. 
If you wish, write to me in care of 
this magazine. 

Above all: the man (or woman, 
for there are many women who ef- 
fectively serve in this job), who dis- 
covers within himself some quiet, 
persistent interest in the ministry 
of Christ should study it and know 
a good deal about it before he turns 
his back. God's purpose in human 
life is constant. “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself and our hearts are 
restless until they find their rest 
in Thee.” The greatest choice of a 
career any one of us makes is to 
follow the will of God in Christ as 
we discover it. THE END 





Blue Ribbon 
averages $658 


The U. S. National Blue Ribbon 
Sale, under the management of the 
W. L. Baird Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., saw 137 head and 11 calves 
sell for $90,205, or an average of 
$658.43. 

The first day’s sale at Wauke- 
sha, with 60 head and 3 calves 
sold, averaged $957. Top animal 
sold was the 9-month-old bull caif, 
Mayers Dark Leader, that sold for 
$8,600 to the Central Ontario Cat- 
tle Breeding Association, Maple, 
Ont., Can. He is the son of the 
Excellent Mayers Mistress Dark 
Anna that was grand champion at 
the Wisconsin State Fair in 1957. 
He was consigned by Christ A. 
Mayer and Sons, Slinger, Wis. 

Second high price was $4,000. 
It was for another bull caif, Pine- 
hurst Klazerina Leader, consigned 
by Pinehurst Farms, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., and sold to Lamar A. 
Young and H. K. Brugler of Ohio. 

Top price paid for a female was 
$1,700, for the young cow, Bavelas 
Burke Peach, consigned by Speros 
Bavelas and Sons, Farmington, 
Utah, and sold to Wm. F. Eus- 
tice, Route 1, Belmont, Wis. 

Following are those animals sell- 
ing for $900 or more and the buy- 
ers’ names: 

Central Ontario C.B.A., Canada 


Mayers Dark Leader ................. $8,600 
Lamar A. Young, Ohio 

Pinehurst azerina Leader .... 4,000 
Wm. F. Eustice, Wisconsin 

Bavelas Burke Peach .............. 1,700 
James R. Muzzy, Minnesota 

Yigo Sir Leader Roburke ....... 1,650 
Southern Wisconsin Breeders 

Skokie Leader Boy 00... ccc 1,600 


T. F. Christoph, Wisconsin 
Carnation Leone Sally 
OS eee ”* 
Missouri Department of Correctlo 
Ravenglen Commander Aiete ‘Be 
Meriwether Oshkosh Martin .... 1,150 
Kempton and Snyder, Arizona 


abst Leader May  ............00 1,13 

Center Vicmor JOYCE 2.0.0... 950 
Cc. M. Bottema, Indiana 

Zarnowski Wayne Cynthia ...... 1,125 


Borgwardt Brothers, Wisconsin 

avelas Raven Eleanore ............ 1,010 
Howard Farm, Illinois 

U-Ce-A Gray View Creator ...... 1,010 
Carlos Mathew C, Central America 

Plain View Leader On .............. 1, 
John W. Wuethrich Creamery and 
Trempealeau Co. Hospital, Wisconsin 

Carnation Consignment 

Male (no name) ................ «oe 1,000 
Fred Linstedt, Wisconsin 





rere Romeo Petunia .... -. 960 
M. B chols, Illinois 
Pabst Leader Jess Bess ............ 950 
Clyde Rupp, Texas 
Pinehurst Farm, Wisconsin 
Time-O-Day Aph Tressie ........... 950 
Grace Roney, Illinois 
Stodola Gloria Homestead ........... 925 
Manuel Gonzalez Quinones, Puerto 
co 
Meriwether Leader Katrina ... 900 








TO TREAT 


MASTITIS 


ly ft 


FOUR TREATMENTS IN ONE 


Now, @ more economical, faster, easier 
method of treating mastitis! The 4-shot, 
4-tip SELECTA syringe contains 24ce of a 
high-potency antibiotic formula that is ¢ 
medically proved specific for the usual 
mastitis-causing bacteria. Snap-off plastic 
tabs accurately measure four 6cc doses, 
Conforms with latest government regula- 
tions. 
See and try SELECTA at your dealer's 


or write 


G. C. HANFORD MFG. CO., Syracese, W. Y. 
SINCE 1846 

















COWPOX" 


Ringworm 
Blu-Kote dries up cowpo 
sions ls secondar 













tion*. Pr 
healing o S 
sores, abrasions. Is Germicida 


and Fungicidal. It stays on 
$1 at drug and farm stores or write 


H.W. NAYLOR CO. + MORRIS, WY. 

















THE NEW 
Pocket Herd Books 


Will let you have the story 
of your herd with you at 
sales and meetings. Price 
$3.50 Postpaid. 

ASK FOR SAMPLES TODAY 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 














Mange Mites. . 


ap AUTOMATIC 
Sandhills carte our 


ALWAYS ON GUARD Protectirg 
Livestock Against Flies, Lice, Ticks, 
. . Cattle automat- 
of body includ- 








1D Cptte Neck Chains, 


i 
sides. 
Condit 
COST labor saving way — Cheaper 
and easier than spraying. Much 
more efficient! 


I 
forget it—-No service pulllenis 












LOW 












tomatic Oiler Tailored for your 
. » » Prices start at $23.95... . 
**All-Steel"’ model recommended for 
feeder cattle — dry lot use. Cable- 
washer rubbing element is built to last 
a lifetime. 

““Rope-Wick"’ model recommended for 
—— Tm on pasture. Giant size 
: cope rubbing element is rot & 
wear t. 








nsect: leased 
fill the tank and 





. 4 
v Mines re 
CO Tractorkabs, { 





AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
1128 N. Main St., Pender, Nebroske 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Arizona has new modern dairy center 


RECENTLY completed at Tuc- 

$ Ariz., is a dairy science 
research center unique and yet 
practical in its layout 

Using the same “plie-shaped” ar- 
rangement described in MHoard's 
Dairyman, January 25, the research 
center is “basically practical,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Vearl R. Smith, 
head of the dairy science depart- 
ment at the University of Arizona. 

In the illustration above, “A” 
fan-shaped corrals 
from the 
Each 


indicates the 
Six corrals extend out 
milking par'or hub (“B”"). 


corral accommodates 25 cows, al- 
lowing 400 square feet per animal. 
Shades in the corrals are 10 feet 
high and 16 feet wide. Each cow 
has 40 square feet of shade space. 
Incidentally, the shades are ori- 
ented north and south so that the 
shade pattern changes from morn- 
ing to night. Consequently, the 
area shaded each part of the day 
is dried by exposure to the sun 
sometime during the same day. 
Gates and lanes from the milk- 
ing barns are arranged so that 
cows moving from the milking barn 


return to the corral from which 
they came; or, if the cow needs 
to be retained for some type of 
treatment, she can be shunted in- 
to a holding pen to one side or the 
other of the milking barns. 

Feed bunks for the feeding of 
roughage are on the perimeter of 
the circle. With this type of ar- 
rangement, there is a minimum 
distance to travel in the process of 
feeding. The feed bunks are in a 
straight line for two adjacent cor- 
rals and between those banks and 
the ones for the next two pens 
there is a jag or indentation be- 


tween the corrals. This jag allows 
room to maneuver a tractor when 
moving from one set of corrals to 
another in cleaning * the con- 
crete platforms. 

In dry lot feedi h large 
herds, which is co to the 
Southwest, this type o. corral ar- 
rangement reduces time and labor 
in the milking operation 

In the illustration, “C” desig- 
nates the calf pens and experi- 
mental barn, “D” the maternity 
barn, “E” the bull pens, “F” the 
site of future trench silos, and “G” 
the herdsman’s residence. 





ON THE MOVE, this tester, known as a milk recorder in England, 
travels on a three-wheeled motorcycle. Sidecar contains equipment. 


D.H.I.A. costs are shared in Britain 


(Centinved from page 1229) 


the only proper kind of herd testing. 

Butterfat samples taken by the 
herd tester are not tested on the 
farm but are sent to board labora- 
tories. We believe this provides 
greater accuracy because our field 
testers number 800 and there is a 
fairly large turnover each year 

{Laboratory testing, of course, is 
quite common here, too. As of Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, we had 2,293 D.H.LA. 
supervisors. ] 

In addition to, but quite separate 
from, our official national milk rec- 
ords program, the board runs an un- 
official, private milk records service. 
The fee is $12 per year. For this, the 
member receives record forms, a 
milk scale free on loan, and four 
visits a year. 

At present, we have approximate- 
ly 10,000 farmers with 250,000 cows 
in the private milk records program. 
Obviously, this program is designed 
to give an inexpensive service to the 
cornmercial, nonpedigree dairyman. 

Back again to national milk rec- 
ords four standard D.H.1LA.]. For 
many years our Milk Marketing 
Board has made an annual grant of 


$250,000 of ‘our cooperative funds to 
herd testing. This amount has been 
matched by the government. 

Recently, however, the govern- 
ment grant was terminated, If our 
farmers had been required to make 
up this loss in revenue, it was 
feared that many might drop out of 
the program. Here, obviously, was 
a critical moment in the history of 
the development of a stronger, more 
profitable dairy industry in England 
and Wales. The result could be dis- 
astrous, particularly in view of the 
emergence of artificial breeding as 
a great boon to all dairy farmers. 

The board, therefore, set about to 
examine the value of herd testing to 
(1) The member, (2) the industry, 
and (3) artificial breeding. It was 
concluded by the board that there 
was justification for supporting 
herd testing to the tune of $500,000 
annually. This is now the sum 
which all dairy farmers contribute 
to the herd testing budget. It rep- 
resents about 20 per cent of the to- 
ta! cost. 

In other words, our 140,000 dairy 
farmers all share, to a degree, in the 


cost of herd testing, although only 
24,500 are in National Milk records, 
and 10,000 are in the private milk 
records program. 

[In the United States local and 
county D.H.LA. units are self-sup- 
porting from fees paid by members. 
The government, however, from gen- 
eral tax funds underwrites all costs 
of the national sire proving program 
and, in addition, underwrites the 
entire cost of supervision through 
the state college dairy extension 
offices and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The dairyman who is 
not a member of D.H.I.A. makes no 
contribution to the herd testing and 
herd improvement program except 
as he is a general taxpayer.] 

The reader may well ask: How 
does the board justify this $500,000 
grant? It reasoned, as follows: 

There is great value to the indus- 
try. Through a program of operation 
or field research in the herds of 
testing members, we secure a tre- 
mendous amount of information on 
such subjects as housing, manage- 
ment, feeding practices, and disease 
control, all of which are aimed at 
increasing the net income of all 
dairy farmers through the reduc- 
tion of production costs. 


This type of information cannot 
be obtained by one dairyman work- 
ing on his own. 

The information obtained from 
these mass surveys is available 
through the board, not only to the 
herd testing membership but to all 
dairy farmers throughout England 
and Wales. 

Another major consideration is 
the value of herd testing to the arti- 
ficial breeding movement. This turn- 
ed out to be both the easiest to as- 
sess and the most fundamental to 
acknowledge in justifying financial 
support on the part of all dairymen. 

The question could be posed simp- 
ly as: What size of a herd testing 
movement would the board require 
for its artificial breeding operations 
if national milk records had not 
been in existence? 

Our answer was derived mainly 


from a calculation of the needs of 
our sire proving program, with its 
annual need for about 150 young 
bulls each year. When each of these 
young bulls goes into our artificial 
breeding units, he is entered in the 
“first 500” program. This means 
that his use is concentrated in na- 
tional milk records or herd testing 
herds until 500 cows are insemi- 
nated in these tested herds. 

Certainly this program insures a 
reasonable number of daughters’ 
records for a later assessment of his 
breeding worth, We make this 
evaluation by the “contemporary 
comparison method.” Here we com- 
pare the yields of a bull's daughters 
with those daughters of other young 
bulls in the same herds in the same 
season. Frankly, we have found this 
system to be far supericr vo earlier 
methods of sire proving, which in- 
cluded daughter-dam comparisons 
and straight daughter averages. 

This, then, is the logic followed 
by the board in justifying the bulk 
of the grant deducted from all milk 
checks and paid in to the herd test- 
ing budget. Most of it, but not all. 
A sum of about $100,000 has been 
ear-marked in the $500,000 grant for 
a different purpose, which is the 
support of a very small herd. 

We have a number of these small 
herds in national milk records and 
they pay comparatively small fees 
which do not cover the cost of re- 
cording them. 

What is a small herd? 

Arbitrarily, the dividing line has 
been set at those herds with less 
than 12 cows. 

I do not know whether the fore- 
going brief description of our herd 
testing program will be of interest 
or benefit to our contemporaries in 
the United States. I do know, how- 
ever, that we have benefited here 
in England and Wales from the 
many observations we have made of 
your testing program in the States. 
If our experiences here may result 
in benefits to American dairy farm- 
ers, we will be deeply pleased. 

THE END 








IAL OPPORTUNITIE 


Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


GPECI 


is 30 cents per word per insertion, 
which is only = vents per 
od as eight words. Blind ad- 
aa Fort Atki 


in this department 
and ‘‘position wanted’ advertisi 


y, 
“BOX 2, care Hoard's wi 
Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH on CHECK 
four ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVERTISER must 
FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order te HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
ferent rate for Livestock Dispiay advertising. 


STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment 
Write for free catalog. _— 


The rate for advertising 








vertisements must be signed: 
as 8 additional words. 
WITH ORDER. Copy mus 











P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 


MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for tree sample a 
EQUIPMENT OOMPANY 


15 minutes. 30 days free 


D D SALES OCOMPANY, Plain 
HORN tego ps Made in 4 sizes 








HAY AND BEDDING 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA, 





COMPLETE LINE 











GORDON’ ‘s TEAT SOLUTION, 


Condon: s MASTITIS REMEDY, 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. 





PATENTED CHOPPED 


2” $ 
SCHMITTY'’S WELD LEARN AUCTIONEERING, 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


MASTI. Kune MASTITIS FORMULAS and tree 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN MONEY AT onggend 





Dihydrostreptomycin 





FARMS FOR SALE 





CENTRAL TENNESSEE 





Nebraska for free sample 


LINGTON & COMPANY, Franklin, Tenn 
GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms 
BERT PFISTER, Mt 





CATTLE MARKERS 





465 ACRES, outstanding modern dairy and tung 


westé’s finest cattle Year round pastures 


MAC-RA COMPANY. 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, 


srane-pe ated chain for horns or neck 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 


solid brass tag and 
100 head Holstein 
cluding machinery $55,000, 








ntington 
ALL-NYLON--NO PAINT 
240 ACRE DAIRY FARM, 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


BARN EQUIPMENT, 





yard with pine windbreak. $225 per acre 


GOOD USED American Crop-dryers. 
STROUT CATALOG! 


SAVE UP TO 40%. 


DAIRYMAN'S DREAM, 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


AV@ID HAND MILKING. Keep your 


many other items of machinery, 





lines are down following an ice storm 


. Phone OLiver 9-3560. 
for easy and economical 
under good fencing, 
dairy herd, grossing $2400 
USED SULK TANKS stock and equipment 

bed milk shed price in 
fast. Total price only $110,000 iN 
HARDEN REALTY 


Also used can coolers, 


>} 


SURGE MILK UNITS 
500 ACRE DAIRY FARM for sale 


Farm located in Northern Virginia. 


ington D.C. milk shed. 80 cow milking barn, 


milk cooler (8 cans). 
heifer barn. 2 machine sheds. 
grain and corn storage. 
in high state of cultivation, 


See or call JACK McGEHEE, 


1249 








FARMS FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FREE FARM CATALOG describing listings out 
ynsin offices and cov 
ering farms from 15 acres up to 400 acres 
Write for your free copy. LOGANWAY, IN( 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 19-* 


r six Southern Wis 





HOW TO TRAP SPARROWS 


CLIPPER BLADES ground 
BUCYRUS BARBER 





POSITIONS WANTED 





FARM MANAGER, age 54 with emall family 


experienced, trustworthy, ambitious, years of 
successful management of arge dairy farms 
for absentee owner Specialist in grassland 
farming Master jegree in agronomy and 


anima husbandry Highest references BOX 
174, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 22-spl 
SINGLE MAN, 3 wante work on dairy farm 
0 HOLENSTEIN Route 1 Arcadia Wis- 
consin 
MANAGEMENT POSITION in dairying or re 


ated field wanted by man with 20 years ex- 


perience with dairy cattle Have management 
ex perience Reference Other jualifications 
mn request Write BOX 196 are Hoard's 


Dairyman, Fort Atkinsor Wisconsir 
WORKING HERDSMAN and farm manager 


College education eat of references BOX 
3, are Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 
Wis 
work ON DAIRY FARM. Married man, life 
ex perie be references Write BOX 
195 are Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Mw“ 
GERMAN Farmer-Family fetime experience, 
desires positior : rege 1 lern farm Good 
Aucation BOX 94. care Hoard’s Dairy 


man, Fort Atkinson, Wi 
HERD MANAGER Married, dependable, s0- 








ber Experienced in Artificial Insemination 
pregnancy examinations sanitation animal 
hea medications feeding good records 
Large peration abor management full re 
: y Retfere es BOX 191 care 
Hoard Dairy ar Fort Atkinson, Wis 
AVAILABLE NOW Experienced working 
herds ? eare experience with Guern 
se er 2 years ne farm Experienced in 
f Ps ng « artificial breeding 
and genera erd management Active with 
ate Ass ' r N bad habits Can fur 
sh good references BOX 192, care Hoard’s 
Dairymar Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
SALESMAN WANTED 
TAKE OVER YOUR AREA agents, dealers, 
ers Make $12 5 weekly selling na- 
nally vertised Campbell's Gro - Green 
j fert er ‘ centrates Ne investment 
Everything free CAMPBELI COMPANY 
bes 1928 Rochelle 27 Illinois 23-8 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced married man A-1 hog 





and dairymar Permanent position with fu 
ture Pleasant surroundings modern equip- 
ment Modern house furnished. Schools and 
churches near Salary and extras. References 
required Reply giving full experiences and 
qualifications in first letter to BOX 189, care 


Hoard’s Dairymar Fort Atkinson, Wis 
WORKING HERDSMAN for outstanding 40 

cow registered Jersey herd on H.I.R Must 

excel in milking, feeding and calf care. Mod 


ern farm. Cl e North QCentral location. Cood 
salary State 1 fications and references 
BOX 199. care Hoard's Dsairyman, Fort At 
kinson, W 


STEADY JOB, good wages for experienced 


single man Dairy farm near Edgerton, Wis- 


consin BOX 197, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis 

WANTED Ex perienced reliable assistant 
herdsman for 30 cow registered Holstein 
Ss hern Wisconsin—U nit Modern establish 
ment BOX 188 care Hoard’s Dairyman 
Fort Atkinsor Wisconsin 23.2 





SWINE 


FOR SALE—Wisconsin feeder pigs sold by the 
pound. 3 40 and 50 pounds. All toppers 
All veterinary inspected. CLARENCE ACKER 
Middleton, Wis. Phone Terrace 6-3451. 19-* 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 


Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 











trial Choice of sex Spayed females a spe- 
c. uty Priced right CLOVERDALE KEN. 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa 18-* 
SPORTSMEN: World's largest kennels offers 500 
Bird Dogs Straight Cooners Combination 


Hounds, Beagle Hounds Rabbit Hounds 
Small Squirrel Dogs. Fox and Deer Hounds 
Catalogne free. SMOKEY MOUNTAIN KEN- 
NELS, Cleveland, Tennessee 13-* 
SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers, 
Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flana- 


gen. Lilinois. 2-° 
BORDER COLLIE PUPS — from Certified 
Working Parents. ARTHUR ALLEN, Mc- 
Leansboro, Tlinois 23-4 





RABBITS 


RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rabbits on $500 
month plan. Plenty markets. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Delaware, Ohio 10-* 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE MONEY at home assembling our items. 
Experience unnecessary. LEE MANUFACTUR- 
ING, 466 8. Robertson, Los. Angeles 48, 

















Complete set of process- 


100-gallon yasteuri- no rock, heavy soil. 


farm alone or with herd of 100 Holsteins and 
machinery and equipment, y 
Liberal terms to responsible party. 


Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
Write telling what 
REAL ESTATE, Oakes, 


some fatmer wanting 








Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


California i9-° 
MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE Do-it-Yourself leathercraft catalog 

TANDY LEATHER COMPANY, Box 791-V27, 

Fort Worth, Texas 19-6 


CLIPPER BLADES SHARPENED, 24 hour serv- 
ice. 12 year experience. Fivery set tested. Mail 
blades ard $1.00 per set. Clippers repaired. 
New blades. New clippers. LAWRENCE B. 
DuMOND, Walton, New York. 20-5 


witt elevator 


should have. 
SPARROW- 


Minnesota 21-* 


Scissors 75c 


COMPANY, Bucyrus 


24.* 





DAIRY CATTLE 





KENYON BROTHERS FARM 


HIGH QUALITY Hoistein 





LARGE ‘SELECTION: p t 








LIVESTOCK MARKET, 
BUY YOUR Cuery 





QUALITY ‘wousrein 
LARGE SELECTION | 

.E 4 . I 
SELECT, HIGH PRODUCTION 


ed, vaccinated, 


REGISTERED HOLST EN, 





classified paternal 


ENTIRE PRIVATE 


FOR YOUR DAIRY CATTLE needs see LINK 


CANADIAN HOLSTEINS 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN 


Phone Palmyra 358 
choice springers 


ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and 


ng the dairy 
selection of 
calf heifers, 
bulls. T.B. 
or truckload 
Elgin, Illi- 


sernsey Spring 
alves. Write or 
BILL. GEt R 


elephone 2 


production, 
ym Wisconsin 


od vaccinated, 
BROS., Wa- 


and springer 
R. K. MIL- 


3435. 12-° 


airy 


a W isce 


AYRSHIRE cows 


PEARSON 
Waterdown 


2-spl 
y ng vacci 
tr the 
. ) 
R-12 DON 
as Ontar 
8-sp 
ember 29 1958 


FARMS, Camp 
> " 


ne 36 


including 38 reg 
grade heifers 
inated, TB and 
on the far 


at sale date 
Rag Apple, 
are bred to 
s dam pro 

. 667 Ibe 
or and pen 
and 195€ 


1955, and 


from 1955 to 


The bull has 
—85 as 3 year 
eti ee om 


Wayne Kess- 


Holsteins, cows 
9755 JOHN 


28, Winne 
24-2 


Springing cows and 


at farmer's 
Court, She- 
24-2 


lassifies Very 


ELMER 





We 

order buyers 

r specialty 
9.* 

ship on orders 
Jefferson, Wis 
19-6 


from the farms 

ng certified. MID- 
BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
é Hardy Shore, 


20-* 
dairy cows and 
ountain grown 
KELTNER, 
17-* 


heifers, all ages 


available, or 


Whitewater Dairy 


Whitewater 
i.* 


nd Bang's 


ro ggg sd BURNIDGE & SON, “Grand 
. Elgin, Ilinois. 
” hon e Sherwood 2-895 

TOP SPRINGING Holstein heifers, 1150 Ibs. and 
Ibs. and up. 
(iuernsey heifers 


LARSON, Route 


cattle dealers. We 
) freshen this 
Let us know your needs. 

BOTTEMA FARMS, 
Plainfield 8266 20-* 
KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large selec- 
selected cows and heif- 
Dairymen—buying on or- 
money. Call or 


Telephone 
18-* 





DAIRY CATTLE WANTED 








Angus cross 


Describe age, weight 
BUCKINGHAM RANCH 
Box 580, Fort Morgan, 





CURTISS 


OTTO SCHNERING, Founder 


IMPROVED STUD SERVICE, Inc. 


CARY, ILLINOIS 


Wishes you 


Weng Clrittmar 


aud a 


Prosperous 


“OUR HERD SIRES are YOUR HERD SIRES” 


FIVE DAIRY BREEDS 
ONE DUAL-PURPOSE BREED 
THREE BEEF BREEDS 








25, 


December 1958 


Sales Announcements 


JANUARY 8, 1959—Holsteins — Disper 
sal of the E. L. and Clifford Crist herd 
Stanwood lowa 12:00 Noon. At farm 6 
miles North of Tipton, Iowa on Highway 
150. 55 Head For catalog of sale write 
Ivan N. Gates, Sales Manager, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa. Auctioneer, Claude Wylam 
Waverly, lowa 





DISPLAY 








As Our 
Neighborhood 


AG Trsicn 


EARN BY SELLING SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO 


HOARD'S 
DAIRYMAN 


Every good dairy farmer will ap- 
preciate your help in his ordering 
renewals or new subscriptions. 
Write today for full details and 
selling kit You can put your 
telephone to work! 

HURRY — Be the first in your 


community. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Circulation Manager 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Limited territory. 
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OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both ofield and in heavy duck 
morshes. Efficient, willing, 
herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
ond nome of necrest breeder 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
619 Main Street, Boise, Idaho 


A. .* HEIFER CALVES 


Dairyland Certified 








ui 


erty 


- t r g and production records 
We « ract re y these ves 
' 8 months t6 8 wease of "eae 
‘ . : e t ‘ c ’ r area 
*Bred by Artiticial insemination 
W.R. Lehmann, 8.4, Watertown, Wis. 
‘ ' an 





WISCONSIN 


A. I? DAIRY CATTLE 


¥ the world’s finest high 
prod rig from tl heart of 
Ag a's Dairyland The saf surest 
ay ncresa | - stiochet. Certified 
f g Production records 

T. B. and Bang ate F iman ser 
s Zz Ar ae 

ver € years 


Bred. by ‘artificial Insemination 
W. 8. Lehmann, 8.4, Watertown, Wis. 





Are you moving? So that you 
won't miss any issues, notify us 
three weeks prior to moving date. 





i 


WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 


Fine foundation SPRINGING heifers, yeartings, 
cattle of all ages. These are sold on commission 
basis t you We have buyers throughout the 
northern dairy states and can supply the finest 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest's 
largest dealers serving dairymen ior the past 8 
years We wi leliver C.O.D. to your farm by 

r experienced drivers. We are moving 300-500 


ead per week 


DENNIS R. GROSSE 
PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA 80X 48 





FOR SALE 
BRED HEIFERS 


due from December 15th through 
March, yearling and heifer calves. 
Choice, well-bred and well grown 
individuals from proven cow fami- 
lies and sires. Also top herd sire 
prospects. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 











Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3. 





GUERNSEYS 





How to Succeed in Modern Dairying 


Start a GUERNSEY HERD 


Send for FREE handbook on how to 
start a successful Guernsey Herd. 
Also includes information on the prof- 
itable business of producing and 
a Golden Guernsey Milk. 

cius 


CATTLE 
Peterborough, N. H. 






AMERICAN 
644 Main St., 





DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Comptete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 


Treaty . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Gary, Mlinois 


Box 404-—Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 


CHOICE BRED HEIFERS and herd sire pros- 
pects by proven sires and out of dams classi- 
fied Excellent with outstanding records. Write 
us for prices and pedigrees. 
HOLLIKNOLL FARM 


GUERNSE\S 





Franktin, Virginie 





Waukesha County can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guerneeys you desire—grade or pure 
bred Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 


ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Asen., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





Choice Herd Sire 
PROSPECTS 


A post card will bring you our sales list. 
Write for it now. Our herd has been on 
a sound breeding program for half a 
century. Come and visit us or write for 
prices of our fine Guernsey bull calves 
DHIA yearly average 454.6 Ibs. fat for 
57.9 cows. Four of our females were 1957 
State Leaders. One of them was classi- 
fied ‘Excellent’ twice. Come and see us 
or let us hear from you. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 





JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Guernseys Registered and Grade Females. All 
Ages ALSO BULLS. Free Service to Buyers. 


Call Lyle Kiesling st 804J1, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering sefect Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age Streds by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
ing type and production Sire. Oame: 
ters of the great proved high production 
Flying Horse asters Royal, large, typy. 
id ered cows wit ith records up to over 10,000 
milk, 550 tat as 2-yr.-oclds, 305—2x wilking. 
Heiter calves for bred work for Sale, the biue rib- 
bor kind. The Right kind the Right price. 
rite r come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 











selling 
Registered and 
Grade Cattle 


HOLSTEIN Ty 
GUERNSEY aces 
JERSEY and 


BROWN SWISS 


Selected from 28,000 members’ herds in 28 
counties in Wi in end M inee, Mich- 
igan. 18 yeors of line breeding te the Nation's 
top sires. 

Call or write 





PHONE 677 





Badger Breeders --- Cattle Sales Division 







Specializing in QUALITY, QUANTITY and SERVICE 
BADGER BREEDERS CATTLE SALES DIVISION 





SHAWANO, WISCONSIN 














AYRSHIRES 


1251 


1 have choice high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey heifers, also fresh and springer cows. All T.B. 
and Bang's tested. Come and make your selection, 
or will fill your order or help you buy Phone 
University 4-1869. CLAUDE THORNTON, Route 
2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 


WE HAVEN’T CHANGED OUR 
GOAL IN OVER A 3 
HALF CENTURY OF BREEDING 
We Wanted Te Breed The 
Greatest 100 Cow 
Production Jersey Herd in The Land 
For Seventeen Consecutive Years Our Herd 
Average Has Been Above 500 Lbs. Fat On 
Twice Daily Milking And right now 
we're working on our 18th year 
PRODUCTION JERSEYS 
MEAN INCREASED MILK PROFITS 
WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 


BRIGHAM FARM ‘°Y ALBANS, 








VERMONT 






















Most Proritaste Cows 


A Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Wrens be Bootters 
Aurdive Breeders Association 
10 Canter St, Brendon, Vi 


IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


Three of our registered Ayrshires are 
calving soon. Take a bull calf, use him 
until 3 years old FREE. Write: CORK- 
WELL and WEIMER, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high preducing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES— Month old to 
bred heifers. Curtiss Candy Sires, D.H.I.A 
dams. We invite your inquiry. John H. 
Willison & Son, Route 1, Box 164 Mukwon- 
ago, Wisconsin 


AYRSHIRE SALE You 
ment of Ayrshires at the Fla. Ayrshire Sale 

te Fair Grounds, Tampa, Feb. 6. We also 
have good bull csives for sale at all times 
Write for information 


Strathgiass Box 71 

















can buy our consign- 


Port Chester, N.Y. 





BROWN SWISS 


WHAT MORE 
DO 
YOU WANT 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
ARE EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: 
HAVE A LONG-MILKING LIFETIME: 
PRODUCE HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: 
ARE HARDY AND RUGGED: 
ARE GOOD FEEDERS: 
HAVE HIGH SALVAGE VALUE: 
ARE QUIET AND ATTRACTIVE: 
HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: 

Free Literature on Request 


7 SWISS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELO WISCONSIN 

















HYCREST FARMS 


P.O. BOX 366 LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
HOME OF: 

242 classified animals that average 84.4% 
216 tested cows that average 573 Ibs. fat 
(305-2X-ME) 
crane '1N SPECIAL puuas FOR 
PECIAL RESULTS 














JERSEYS 





HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 
FOR SALE 


Improve your herd in rumps, dairy char- 
acter, udders, test and legs. Select your 





herd sire to breed your heifers from 
sons of— 

Spring Farms Fond Hope (Excellent, All- 
Canadian). 

Clanyard ABC Topper, son of ABC Reflec- 
tion Sovereign (Extrs & Excellent, Ali- 
Canadian A\l)-A merican). 

Beliman Hawthern Pear! Warrior. Five near- 
est tested dams average 6 Fat 

HAWTHORN-MELLODY FARMS 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 








ART CAMENZIND’S 


DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 head of quality springing 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers an 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and clean well formed 
udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- 
fied cutomers, lifetime experience. All 
cattle are well fed and cared for 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 
tested. Springing heifers shipped on 
approval, or cattle may be seen any- 
time. Two miles northwest of 


Irvington, Nebraska 
ON HIGHWAY 133 


PHONE OMAHA, GLENDALE 0091 














WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS 
for the SOUTHERN STATES 


Quality Holstein heifers and cows grade and 
registered. Mostly Pabst bloodlines; high per 
centage artificially sired. Well acclimated cat 
le on hand rders filled as desired, pool or 
ful loads by neured hauler—officially cal 
h * vaccinates if desired. TB and Bang's tested 
Ag. grad., 10 yrs. Co. Agt., over 20 yrs. dairy 
cattle experience. P. RR. ELAM, Phone 3451 
Marshall, N.C., Night Phone 2381 Mars Hill, 


North Carolina. 


Holstein Dispersal 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 8, 1959 


12:00 Noon, at farm 6 mi. N. of 
Tipton, ltowa on Hwy. 150. 


55 HEAD — REG. & 
HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


33 Cowe—2 to 5 yrs. of age—All 





DHIA 


have 


records of production up to 704 Ibs. fat. Herd 
A verage—-28 cow yrs 12040 milk, 473.4 fat. 1! 
Bred & Yrig. Heifers; 12 He - 9 calves Nearly 
ell C.V.; T % & Bangs Teste 

E. L. & CLIFFORD CRIST, STANWOOD, IOWA 

For catalog of sale write: 
ivan N. Gates, Sale Mgr., West Liberty, towa 
Auctioneer—Claude Wylam, Waverly, ltowa 
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This month we offer the calf Stoffell Chieftain 
i 


Shoewboy born May 24 1958. He is a large 
well grown cali and is sired by our junior 
herd sire, Stoffell Stylemaster Showboy 
His dam made 16,792 libs. milk and 673 Ibs 
fat om 2X milkings under ordinary farm con 
ditions. This calf has inheritance to transmit 
pleasing type and excellent production For 
price and pedigree write 
, 

STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 

Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 





TRISTRAM BASIL BARONET 


our senior herdsire now has a preliminary 
rating on 7 tested daughters of 10258 Ib 
milk 570 Ib. fat. Later sepentars on test 
are holding up to this high milk and fat 
average. oung sons of available at 
moderate prices. 


or visit 
Hudson, Wisconsin 


w 
PIXY FARM 





SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 


We offer a typy young bull born 7/23/57. 


He is 75% biack, sired by a grandson of 
Pabst Roamer out of a Good Plus daughter 
of 117,000 Ib. Very Good dam. This young 


bull is trom the heart of our best Cow family 


Call CARL MEDSKER at 8R10 Graysville or 
write to 
MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


OAST TO COAST 





haedved 
HOLL TEIN 
-FRIESIAN 


| PLEASANT VIEW HOLSTEIN FARM 














Over and above bigger profits through more milk 
per cow and the sale of surplus seed stock, 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS offer a third 
important advantage — a steady increase in 
your net worth 
In a recent Midwestern dispersal, 52 REGIS- 
TERED HOLSTEINS brought $28,900. The 
entire herd was descended from a few founda- 
tion females purchased only 12 years earlier. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS in another re- 
cent sale averaged $347 — 58% more than the 
$219 average for grade animals in the same age 
brackets sold at the same time. 
These are fairly typical examples. They under- 
score the extra net worth which is so important 
to you and to your family — one big reason 
why thinking grade dairymen the country over 
are joining the big swing to REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 


East or West, North or South, the big swing is to big 
forage cows . . . rugged, deep-bodied, REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS. 


Practical cows for practical dairying, REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS have the size and capacity to handle big 
tonnages of pasture, silage and hay . . . the inherent 
ability to convert grass to milk at top efficiency. 


In every section of the country, more-milk-per-cow with 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS is proving the real an- 
swer to increased dairy profits under today’s conditions. 


- 


Registered 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA g HOLSTEINS 





BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 4 Ein 0 iy, of the Tew a 


» 
oP ey 4h 








1958 


December 25, 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 





“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indi Teleph 3801-3804 














CARNATION MADCAP BUTTER BOY 


**Excellent’’ Silver Medal Type Sire 
Sire of 6 All-American Nominations for 1958 


OFFERING A BUTTER BOY SON FROM 


A 939 LB. PROGRESSOR DAUGHTER 
The alf we offer his issue ie an un- 
ally I square rumped Butter 
Boy son with a beautif shoulder and fore 
He a ‘ a straight, strong set of 
‘« Like a he Butt Boys he has out- 
anding quality and airy character He is 
Ear Tag B-483 May 24, 1958 


Pontiac Pat, is 
“Very 
year she pro 
luced as a five-year ion 3x milking 24,630 
3.8% She is on 
test again this year with 14,016 Ibs. of milk 

{ fat im the first 158 days She 


lar Lola 
Good Plus at 4 


pointe with «a 


‘ k 939 Ibe fat 


nake er 1 bs. this year barring 


laughter of ““Excel 
Homestead Rev 


69 it Chieftain daughter 


as an individual as 
ng his pedigree 


You w like this calf 


information and price 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 
Dept. = 145 
Carnation, Washington 











REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Any age. from calves bulls ready for heavy 
r e Sired by Carnation Priority and Car 
ation Flashy Topper. out of our Good Plus 

und Very Good cows with excellent 2x records 

I good individuals, well marked bulls are 

i very reasonable, as we must keep them 


Green Meadow Farms Elsie, Michigan 





vor ge pp — 4 SERVICE 










Select tle of superior breeding from 
this outsta ng Po area, where customers re- 
turn year after year for more. You, toe, should 


buy in Rich i at “d County, James Martin, Fieid- 
man nd County Holstein-Friesian 
Ass’? ‘toms "heck Wis. Phone LU 53-3263 








ant 3 COLUMBIA COUNTY 

Jeeta d Ys, So 
Cro NS,“ HOLSTEIN 

» oie) &. » 

—+y CE} > y¢ BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
DY ee Serving five counties. Of 
a) TLL. ) teri ng select quality heil- 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al 
i ce, serviceable 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 

















WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 


Quality Holsteins 


Will be giad to help you. We als also buy on 
order. Will fill orders at your direction 
ED WEYKER 
P. 0. Box 141 Waukesha, Wis. 
Phone 63, Dousman, Wis. 


REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Select foundation Holstein cows and heifers with 
production, type, and size trom our Foundation 
Wisconsin herds. Artificial Breeding, Calfhood 
vaccinated, Bang’s and 1T.8. tested. Fieldman 
service or will fill orders at your direction. 
PIPER BROS. 

Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wis. 
Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 











SWARTZ SALES & SERVICE | 


Foundation registered & grade Holsteins. Fieid- 
man Service, or will fill orders at your direc- 
tions. Lifetime experience with ©. ‘steins. 


FRANK SWARTZ & SO": 
R. 1, Box 156 Waukesha, Wis. Ph. Liberty 7-7568 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages 
good young cows 

Free fieildman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 

WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 

Office in Black Hawk Hotel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone a 3-2329 

Sull Phone 20-J-31 





Residence, 





NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 


T.B. & Bang's accredited 
county. Fieldmen sales & 
service, or orders filled 

- © information write. call, 

re Barron Co. Coop. 

Dairy Cattle Sales Ass’ a2 Bar 

ri Glen I 
Ph: Lennox .. 3202. 


bub 1 Mer 








BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
_ “THE HEART!” 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cri-le are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 30.6% bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales 
service. For information write Frank E 
Cairns, Fieldman, City County Bidg. Madi- 
son, 9, Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 











| Rt. 
| 











CO-OP ASSOC, MADISON, WIS. 


Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation 
steins, both purebred and grad from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 








Hol 


filled at your direction 
FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 


Phone 264 or 9621J1 





300 HEAD of DAIRY COWS 


Holsteins, Guernseys tresh and springing heifers 
for your selectior hand at all times. Come 
Dodge County, Wisconsin, 5 males northwest 
Milwaukee, where heavy producing Holstein cows 
are raised from foundation pure breds. Priced t& 
meet your demands. Many heifers out of D.H.1.A 
herds. All cattle caifhood vaccinated, transporta 
tion facilities for any number 


Ben W. Nehls, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Office—Fulton 6-2046 
Residence--Turner 5-4584—-Beaver Dam 





WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


‘Witt development of bloodlines in our insti 
tution herds that have proved so outstanding i 
some of the best herds in the U.S.A., ar 
many foreign countries,we continue to offer the 
best in breeding stock 

‘The Excellent and Gold Medal animals oe 
for themselves and with intensified linebreedit 
their offspring run true to form 

“We have several open and bred heifers to 


offer and always « number of choice bulls from 
which a herd sire 


‘For Information and sales lists, write to 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF oo WELFARE 


» select 








State Capitol, Madi 
FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 

Servin. nine counties in the veart of Wiscon 
sin’s , land. Foundation registered and top 
quality A available, bred for type and 
production Over 300 registered breeders D 
area. All popular Holstein bloodlines. 5 large 
artificial breeding rings serving the area 
Come and rake your own selections, or will 
buy on orde, at your direction. Fieldman serv 
ice. Write, wire or phone G. J. STANCH 


FIELD, Phone WA 25264, 30 Champion Av- 
enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


TOP QUALITY 


Southern Wisconsin HOLSTEIN spring- 
ing & open heifers, artificial sired and 
calfhood vaccinated. Many heifers from 
D.H.LA. herds. We try to have spring- 
ing heifers on hand at all times. 


ROBERT GREEN, Stoughton, Wis., Phone 279U1 
OWEN HANSON, Oregon, Wis. 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


| Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


| Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


} COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 

| Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 

|} Or we will fill your order on 

direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 

| T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
1, Bichland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 











Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 

Jodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebrea Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all t'mes. 
Can furnish transportation for any nwober 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 





1253 


H. A. MEYER CATTLE COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Consignment Sales Tuesday 
Private Sales Daily 


ATTENTION CATTLE DEALERS AND DAIRY- 
MEN—WE HAVE 200 TO 300 COWS AND 
HEIFERS WEEKLY. 


Located in Plymouth on Highway 67 
PLYMOUTH, wis. PHONE Twinbrook 2-6941 





WISCONSIN'S FINEST 
DAIRY 
HEIFERS 


Holstein - Guernsey - Swiss 





up to 


Specializing in heifers of all 
first calf heifers 

Suitable for export 
Cattle shipped anywhere by truck or 
low cost air freight. Write for price list 


OTTO H. VANDERBURG 


Meukesha County North Prairie, Wis. 
PHONES: 2061 & 2841 


Ce ee ee ea se 


ages 


or foundation 








i) 


DAI nad CATTLE from top purebred and high grade herds in ten cou .ties— 
Many artificially bred We service over 700 of the wetter 
ASSOCIATION herds in Wisconsin At the present we ave ver 
100 purebred, registered cows and he I ie fresher 
BOX 177 this spring or fall; also, a great many high grades Ww 
WAUKESHA specialize in truckloads or carloads 


wis 





Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


} Services of—W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 


INTER- COUNTY 


Gordon—Reynold Bennett at your disposition. 


REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 














We do 
our National Record 
a State Record cow 


Betty 





For further information, 


SCOTT MEYER. & SON 


"We had many more inquiries for PAGANOK PAYMASTER PLUS 
than we could supply. 
have four younger brothers, all 


with 1284 lbs 
Another good calf is from an 877 Ib. Fat, 


by ‘‘Paymaster the All-Missouri son of 
Fat. 4.4% as a four year old. One is from 
4.6% sister of ‘‘Betty.’ 


write 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 





AMERICAN BREEDERS 


ANNOUNCES 


ANOTHER MILESTONE IN 
DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT 


Complete Conversion to 





| FROZEN SEMEN 


These Benefits are now available to: 


with frozen semen) 
Choice of bulls 


shown 


continued, high production. 


Improved Herd Quality 


BETTER HERD BREEDING 





MEANS 


Ls] AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE 


325 N WELLS ST 





DAIRYMEN NATIONWIDE 
High-Index Proved Sires used exclusively 
More cows settled on first service (71.5% 60-90 day non-return 
average for the last 42 months on over 1,000,000 first services 


Wider choice of breeds and breeding programs 
Fewer sires, therefore, only the “best of the best” 
**ABS =e only those PROVED BULLS which have definitely 
daughters, that they transmit the inheritance for 
high A plus the body characteristics essential to long- 


EVERY TECHNICIAN AFFILIATED WITH ABS THRU A LOCAL DISTRIBUTORSHIP 
NOW HAS FROZEN SEMEN — AND OFFERS YOU 
On Schedule Calving ~~ 
Herd Income 
You can have the advantage of these benefits by writing or 
calling your local ABS Representative. 
Write to ABS at eddress below for the FREE bulletin 
American Breeders’ Service Can Improve Your Herd.’ 


How 


BETTER HERD INCOME 


CHICAGO 10, ILL 








Zoro AUTOMATION 
PAYS OFF! ag 


SPATTER -SPRAY 
WASHES COOLER 
AUTOMATICALLY 


PROGRESSIVE 
DAIRYMEN 


PRODUCED MORE MILK LAST 
MONTH THAN PREVIOUSLY IN A YEAR 


— THANKS 





Ze) —THE TANK 
WITH A FUTURE 
—FOR EVERY DAIRYMAN! 


Nore that the basic ZERO T-20 
COOLER is engineered so you can 
easily add labor-saving equipment as 
you enlarge your herd and need it —~ 
according to these four methods; 
1 YOU CAN START 
WITH A ZERO AS A 


POUR-IN: Teal for small 
herd. Round design en- 
ables you to stand close 
to strainer — easing life 
and lowering pouring 
height. 

2. Use w ITH ZERO 
SUPER-STRAINER, Does 
away with lifting of heavy 
pails. Uses vacuum Na- 
ture’s own way — like 
sucking milk through «@ 
straw. Draws pail of milk 
into cooler in approxi- 
mately 30 seconds. Saves 


cost of pur-in strainer. 
3. vse tno COW-10- 
COOLER, Milk flows di- 
rect from cow to cooler, 
under vacuum. No need 
to buy and wash extra 
equipment with a ZERO 
1-20 Vacuum Tank, 

4 USE WITH DIRECT 
MILKING SYSTEM AND 
SPATTER-SPRAY AUTO 
MATIC WASHER, This is 
ZERO automation de- 
scribed at right, 








TO ZERO AUTOMATION!” 
—SAYS FRANCIS E. KESSLER 





OF AUGUSTA, MO. 
“Only a year ago, I decided to quit playing 


nursemaid to a herd of cows. 


I found 


there's a lot more to going bulk than just 


getting rid of milk cans... 


I knew I must 


have something to cut labor and increase 
production. Going bulk with the Zero 
tank gave me both. With Zero’s Spatter- 
Spray, my tank washes itself automatically, 


“In my life I have been pleased with many 
things I bought, but nothing ever gave me 


so much satisfaction.” 
Augusta, Mo, 


— Francis E, Kessler; 


ZERO automation is an exciting, new 
labor-saving system that's attracting inter- 
national attention. Already it’s saving dairy 
farmers countless hours of tedious carrying, 
lifting and clean-up. Write for full infor- 
mation about the ZERO T-20 VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC BULK MILK COOLER— 
and name of your nearest ZERO dealer —~ 


stating size of your herd — today! 


‘FREE BOOK! 


; Tells How to Make More 
1 Money with Milk 

4 Gives full information about 
ZERO T-20 BULK MILK 
COOLERS. Includes dimen- 
sions and sizes of different 
size ZERO Coolers. Shows 
how ecasy it is to slide and 
fic the round ZERO tank into 
your milk house. Write for 
rhis FREE Book today! 


ZERO SALES CORPORATION 
621-M Duncan Ave. KeTe Mo. 


AUTOMA 


cow BULK MILK COOLER 


yy T-20 


y- VACUUM =with, SPATTER-SPRAY 


— Nature's 
Own Way 


“OUR ZERO EASES WORK AND CUTS MILK- 
ING TIME’ — Says Bud Tuholski, Mill Creek, Ind. 


Our @0-gallon ZERO T-2 Vacuum 
equipped 
two Super-Strainers and the 

waw method of washing, 
tainly saved us considerabie 
eases our work 


tomatic Bulk Milk Tank 


and labor. It 
ite mi «ing time considerably 
wife awi I do the milking with 
units and our children, Bill 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


(age 10) and Larry (age 7). help by 
turning the valve and letting the 
vacuum do the work. Our raw plate 
count has never exceeded 

is around 3,000 most of e time 
We certainly are well satisfied with 
our ZERO with its many labor-sav- 
ing features." — Bud Tuholski; RR 
2 Mill Creek, Ind 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


a 


A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 


( VETERINARY COLUMN 


Calf diphtheria 


A number of things can be wrong 
when a calf suddenly becomes sick, 
eats reluctantly, or refuses food 
entirely. One condition veterinari- 
ans look for when similar symp- 
toms appear is an infection of the 
throat, called calf diphtheria. 

The disease is highly fatal in 
young calves. It occurs quite fre- 
quently but not as often as diar- 
rheas or pneumonias. 

The infection is caused by a 
germ called Actinomyces necro- 
phorus. This organism causes sore 
mouths in pigs. It is also respon- 
sible for many cases of foot rot 
in cattle and sheep. 

The chief location of the germ 
in young calves is in the larynx. 
Here, a local inflammation is set 
up. The area becomes swollen, red, 
and painful. As destruction of the 
throat continues, one or more ul- 
cers form. These con‘ain cheese- 
like material consisting of dead 
tissue and bacteria. 


Difficult to breathe ... 


Swelling of the throat often 
makes it difficult for the calf to 
breathe or swallow. If the swell- 
ing is severe, the air passageways 
to the lungs may be partially or 
completely shut off. Sometimes 
there is a hoarse and painful 
cough. Often the temperature is 
high, in the neighborhood of 105 
degrees. 

If treatment is not administered 
promptly, breathing often becomes 
difficult and the calf becomes weak. 
Death may be due to suffocation, 


pneumonia, or general toxemia 

Incidence of the disease is high- 
est in animals 6 to 15 months of 
age but older animals may be- 
come infected. 

Reports indicate there has been 
a gradual increase in the disease 
from year-to-year in western range 
cattle. The disease is not uncom- 
mon in dairy herds. Sometimes it 
is confined to a single young ani- 
mal housed in relatively clean 
surroundings. 

At other times it is spread to a 
number of calves in well-ventilated 
barns. More often it occurs in 
barns where pens are wet and fil- 
thy, particularly when calves are 
kept close to or in contact with pigs 
Injuries from such things as seeds, 
thorns, thistles, barley beards, and 
foxtail can pave the way for en- 
trance of bacteria into tissue. 


Treatment... 


Systemic treatment with ap- 
propriate sulfa drugs and antibi- 
otics is often used successfully by 
veterinarians. Sometimes local] 
treatment is also. indicated It 
consists of removing the necrotic 
tissue and touching up the affect- 
ed parts with 10 per cent silver 
nitrate, Lugol’s solution, or potas- 
sium permanganate solution. If 
there is suffocation, a tracheotomy 
tube is inserted into the trachea 
(windpipe). 

More rapid response is obtained 
when treatment is given early 
When an animal becomes infected 
it is desirable to remove it from 
the healthy ones. Disinfecting the 
pens is an important step in pre- 
venting further spread of disease 





WILL HEIFER BREED? 


I have a purebred cow which 
gave birth to twin artificial calves, 
one a bull, the other a heifer. How 
much chance is there that either 
of these will be sterile? 

Sebeka, Minnesota 


Chances are the bull will be nor- 
mal and there is a likelihood of 
1 in 10 that the female will be a 
breeder. Suggest you have a veter- 
inarian check the female to deter- 
mine whether she is a freemartin 
or not. He will be able to check the 
heifer any time after it is a few 
days of age. 


LUMPY JAW 


I would like to have the method 


for treating lumpy jaw. 
Greenville, Tenn. J. E. W. 


Cc. K. 


It appears that lumpy jaw, par- 
ticularly early cases, can be suc- 
cessfully treatéd by injections of 
streptomycin. If the local lesion 
is relatively soft, the antibiotic 
may be injected directly into the 
lesions; however, in most cases, in- 
tramuscular injections are satis- 
factory and perferred. The usual 
dosage is five grams daily for four 
to five consecutive days. 

In many cases, particularly in 
more advanced cases, treatment 
merely arrests development. It 
does not completely cure the in- 
fection. Months later there is a 
recurrence of the condition. 

In swollen jaws we suggest you 
consult your veterinarian. En- 
largements of the jaw can be 


caused by bruises; tumors; mis- 
placed, infected, or ulcerated teeth; 
and so forth. Sometimes other 
treatments are more effective than 
antibiotic injections. 


KEROSENE FOR FOOT ROT 


We have read of many farmers 
asking advice on foot rot. We have 
a simple remedy thar “.> always 
helped us: 

When you first notice foot rot, 
clean the foot of dirt and lift the 
hind foot by means of a rope 
hooked to the ceiling. Pour kero- 
sene on the foot or use a squirt- 
type hand oil can. Use about two- 
thirds pint night and morning. 

If the case is mild, do this for 
three days and then let them out. 
For severe cases where the foot 
is split, take a string and pull back 
and forth through the crack until 
it bleeds or is very clean, to re- 
move infection. Keep these cases 
inside a bit longer until you see 
the foot is healing. Put kerosene 
on for about five or six days, no 
longer; it will burn the hoof. 

The main thing is to be sure 
crack is clean before applying 
kerosene. 

Johnson, 


Vermont a. G. 


Thank you for telling us of your 
experiences with kerosene as a 
treatment for foot rot. Yes, this is 
an acceptable remedy. My orily 
comment is that it is quite severe 
and irritating. Other treatments 
recommended are fully as effec- 
tive and less painful. 
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ar EE Help cows reach full potential! 











Low-cost way 
to help prevent 


costly disease! 





For less than one cent a day, you can help prevent respiratory 
infections (including shipping fever), foot rot, bacterial 
diarrhea and sub-clinical diseases. These diseases take cows 
out of the milking line, cut production ! 

For less than one cent a day, you can help assure the vigorous, 
all-round good health necessary to achieve full production 
potential. 

Dairy farmers are reporting increased milk production from 
herds on AUREOMYCIN feeds. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer for dairy feeds 
that provide one-tenth of a milligram of AUREOMYCIN Chlor- 
tetracycline per pound of body weight per head per day. Feed 
continuously! 


Calves, too! Dairymen have long known the profit values of 
AUREOMYCIN in milk replacers and calf starters. Calves make 
fast gains, scouring is sharply reduced! Be sure your calves 
get AUREOMYCIN, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | AGRICULTURAL DIVISION | NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 





YES—A Stanchion-Barn Dairy Can Use A 


CHORE-BOY HERRINGBONE 
PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEM 


With Its Many Impo:itant Advantages! 


For the dairyman who prefers to house his cows 
in stanchion barns, Chore-Boy offers a choice of 
two pipeline milking systems. They are the 
“Around-the-Barn” System and the Herringbone With 


The “Around-the-Barn” System gives the dairy 
man 15 exclusive Chore-Boy advantages. The 


System does an excellent job of milking, enabling the cows 
one man to milk up to 40 cows per hour. It is used - 

Your Chore 
obligation, 
determine 
Call him today 


cleaned “in-place” 


The Chore-Boy Herringbone System offers many 
advantages, particularly for the dairyman who 
plans to enlarge his herd. Because of its greater 


Famous Maxfield Herd 
Sets New High Record 


Using a 


CHORE-BOY HERRINGBONE 


MILKING SYSTEM and 
Stanchion-Barn Housing 


The herd of 54 cows averaged 15,000 Ibs. 
of milk — 568 Ibs. butterfat. 


One cow set a new, New England record 
— 4th highest in U.S.A 





rom 
LE M A X FA R M 
A71L.0 © 8ONS. Fe 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—MAPLE PRODUCTS 
Pr Oo 808 e 
NORTH HARTLAND, WT. 


Farmer Feeder Co. 
Cambridge City Indiana 
Dear Sirs: 

We have used our Chore-Boy double-5 stall] 
ringbone Pipeline Milking System since Dec. 24 
Our purebred Holstein herd has shown a substantial 
gain in production; our latest HIR average on 54 cows 
being 15,190M-3.9%-585F, which is the highest 
production we have ever had. One of our cows, "Lemax 
Rag Apple Deborah Lass", at 2 yrs. 11 mos. in 34¢€ 
days has 17,372M-4.9%-853F. This is the New England 
record in the Sr. 2 yr. old HIR 2x division and 4th 
in the U. S 


One man does the milking and the system has 
saved us a lot of time. Our cows are kept in stanchions 
and are released in groups and walk to the milking 
parlor. When they return, their silage is waiting for 
them. We use your Roll-0O-Measures for determining 
each individual cow's production and like them very 
much. We also have the complete Chore-Boy one man 
milk producing plant, which includes the Chore-Boy 
Ready -Built Building. The entire package has been 
very satisfactory, and is one of the best investments 
we ever made. We are milking 10 more cows this year, 
as it is so easy to handle and milk then. 


Yours truly, 


feck E May Lulhr Lime 


Leslie E. Maxfield & Sons 
North Hartland, Vt. 





flexibility, 
stanchion stalls but as many additional cows as 


you may want to group or loose house 


stooping o1 


may milk not only the cows in 


—s a Herringbone, one man can milk 60 cows 
Milking Parlor per hour 


operator stands erect, with no 


squatting. Feeders accurately ration 
the grain quickly, eliminating barn feeding. When 
‘on pasture the stanchion barn is not 
s eliminating barn cleaning 


Boy “Know-How” man will, without 
explain both systems and help you 
which one is best suited for your needs 


More and More Dairymen 
are Switching to the New 
CHORE-BOY HERRINGBONE 
Pipeline Milking Systems 


Never in the history of dairying has 
any new development received ac- 
ceptance as rapidly as Chore-Boy’s 
Herringbone Pipeline Milking Sys- 
tem. Every day, new users in all parts 
ff the world are enjoying its many 
great advantages for milking and 
feeding cows. They soon find that they 
can milk 3 times as fast as with pail 
milkers and twice as fast as with side- 
opening stalls. They also do a better 
job of milking and produce the finest 
quality of milk 


Ideal For Every Size Herd— 
Small, Medium or Large 


Chore-Boy Herringbone Systems are 
available in many sizes and do an 
excellent job on any herd. It will put 
more profit and pleasure in your dairy 
operation than any equipment you 
can buy 





CHORE-BOY’S 
ROLL-O-TWINS 
Are Doing Just Fine 


On July 10, 1957, the fomous Chore-Boy 
Roll-O-Twins, “Roll-O-Measure” and ‘‘Roll-O- 
Clean", were announced. The Roll-O-Meas- 
vre shows the milk production of every cow, 
ot every milking. Roll-O-Clean, also a spher- 
ical Pyrex gloss container, is o combination 
milk releaser and pipeline washer. A year 
and o half of use has proved these units 
to be major contributions to better pipeline 
milking 


Patent Issued For 


Roll-O-H Measure 


Patent No. 2,853,050 FILLING | 
dated September 23, 1958, 

has been issued to the 

Farmer Feeder Co., Inc., 

covering basic claims for 

the Roll-O-Measure. 


1. Each jor is calibrated 
in pounds— 98% accurate 


2. All of the milk from 
each cow is collected in 
the sphere, the operator 
con see how much milk is 
produced at every milking 


[EMPTYING | 


3. Bloody or unfit milk, or 
milk from fresh cows, con 
be kept from entering 
the pipeline 


4. The sphere provides o 
vocuum reserve close to 
the cow's udder for faster 
milking 


5. Emptying is automatic 
— just roll over and vac- 
uum does the rest 


6. There are no valves — 
and only one opening in 
the glass sphere. It cleans 
“in-place” 


7. Accurate, easy sam- 
pling is provided. 


Sanitarians Like The 


Roll O-Zan 


RELEASER 


(Patents Pending) 


Sanitarians, inspectors and 
field men were quick to 
see the advantages of the 
Roll-O-Clean Releaser, It 
is the only glass releaser 
and enables anyone to see 
at a glance if your re- 
leaser is clean, since dirt 
can't hide behind glass. 


It releases milk gently. In 
the wash cycle the water 
rolls vigorously for thor- 
ough cleaning. Roll-O.- 
Clean operates entirely on 
vacuum, 


Many Profitable Opportunities For 


CHORE-BOY “Know-How” Men 


The use of Chore-Boy Pipeline Milking Systems is increasing so 
rapidly that many more “Know-How'’ Men are needed for 
sales, installation and service. If you are interested write for 
an application form. Applicants who are accepted receive an 
intensive training course at the Chore-Boy Training Center. 
We help those who qualify to get into a business of their own 
or find employment with a Chore-Boy dealer or distributor. 


Your CHORE-BOY “Know-How” Man HORE-BO 
. . 
Will Be Pleased To Help You Plan (¢ vate Varma? ¥ » 
He is @ real Chore-Boy “Know-How" Man. He is trained to 
counsel with you on the milking ard housing of your tows, 
whether you prefer loose housing or a stanchion barn system, © ae: ee ® 
His advice can help you plan the most efficient system eno- Write Oops; 20 fer in aie ca 


bling you to produce highest quality milk—at lowest cost. He is 
more than a dealer and more than a service man. Call on him. FARMER FEEDER COMPANY, INC. 
CAMBRIDGE CITY, INDIANA 





